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A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 





“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and, by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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intelligence from India is decidedly an im- 
provement, although it tells us of no startling 
change. The principal interest still centres in Have- 
pock; bat his fortunes now appear to be brighten- 
ing, with the prospect of a happy issue. He was 
still at Cawnpore, exhausted by the sickness of his 
men; but he had received from OurTRaAm at once the 
notification of arrangements which would, he said, 
enable him to accomplish the relief of Lucknow, 
and a letter declaring that Ovrram should 
not assume the military command, nor take the 
plory of accomplishing that laborious enterprise in 
which Havetoun bad already suffered so much. In 
the meanwhile Lucknow was still holding out 
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important. Besides so far reducing the mutineers 
and securing an addition to the British force, N1- 
cHOLsON had also secured communications with the 
Punjab. An overwhelming force had gradually con- 
centrated around the rebels at Delhi; and it may 
be considered that the result was no longer a ques- 
tion of chance. 

In the meanwhile the feeling of uneasiness appears 
to be somewhat openly expressed at Calcutta and 
Bombay, but without any apparent ground, at least, 
for increase of mistrust. It is even possible that 
familiarity may have somewhat diminished the awe 
which checked discussion, and that the tendency 
to talk is no longer so repressed as it was, so that 
the uneasiness has increased less in fact than in the 
expression of it. The Governor-General was active. 


| Some hold that his activity was too great, and there 


against the rebels, with every prospect of being able | are insinuations that Sir Couiw Camrnext had been 


to keep them at bay until Havetock should arrive. | irritated at intrusions upon his proper province of 
Braz had succeeded in making good his visitation | military administration. Lord Canniye had issued 
of the Dinapore mutineers, having completely dis- la minute ‘in Council,’ preaching to the military 
persed them, although both Eyre and the reward of | commanders the necessity of clemency towards 
a thousand pounds had failed to secure the cap- | natives not taken in actual conflict, and especially a 
ture of Kuoor Sryon, the traitor, who had regard for those who may still be faithful to the 
joined the mutineers. At Agra ‘all was quiet.’ | British Government, although unavoidably mixed 


In some places there appears to be an ‘uneasy’ | 


feeling, In Rajpootana, for.example, the Bombay | 
Sepoys were mistrusted; and even in the Punjab | country, and it will give Ministers some trouble: it 


there is the same expression of ‘ uneasiness’ here 
and there. Still the Sikhs continue firm. Suspi- 
Gioas are hinted at the extraordinary friendliness of 
Tore Bawapoor in Nepal, but his conduct is 
perfectly intelligible. Some few of the Rajahs, 
the Rajahs of Putteealah, of Rewah, and 

of Theend, have been faithfpl throughout ; 
and it is more than probable that an individual 
chivalrous feeling may actuate some of these men, 
eapecially such as the Rajah of Putteealah, 
might have done us so much harm without 
committing himself. But many will also be calcu- 
the comparative probabilities of victory, for 
mutineers or for the British, and will see that 

by far the most promising course would be to join 
with the more powerful empire. Where this selfish- 
Ress Teigns, it is a point in our favour. In the 
Meanwhile the reinforcements, like those under 
M, are moving forward in all quar- 

ters, The British army at Delhi had Boe 
a additional contingent, from Scinde, of men and 
Mtillery, The rebels madeva desperate attempt to 
t this force, but they were themselves in- 

feted with Nicuo.soy, at Nujuffghur, and de- 
mamense loss. The consequences are 





up with the rebels. 
One opinion is decidedly gaining ground in this 


is the necessity of conducting the government of 
India, after the suppression of the revolt, more on 
Christian principles. This view was expressed with 
great force by Mr. GLapstone at a meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Society, in Chester, where the 
Bishop of Oxrorp also was a conspicuous speaker. 
Alone, Mr. Guapstone would go for little ; but he 
stands as one of the most eloquent spokesmen of 
what is evidently the general feeling of the public, 
and Government will have to attend to it. 

Another troublesome question has been raised 
lately. The Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund 
have been accused of malversation under the influ- 
ence of fanaticism. The story is this:—Some of 
their subordinates have given freely to the orphans 
of Protestant soldiers who have fallen in the Crimea; 
but the orphans of Catholic soldiers who have 
fallen in the same battles are few and far between 
in the schools of Ireland; and the mere comparison 
of numbers shows that, by some means or other, 
the Roman Catholics have not obtained their share 
of the charity, though it certainly was not intended 
to be distributed with any kind of religious distine- 
tion. Lord Sr. Leonarps, one of the commis- 
sioners, has promised an inquiry. 





In another quarter there is a rebellion against 
Ministers, only, however, in a departmental view. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works is flying in the 
face of the Chief Commissioner of Public Works, 
The Board laid before the Chief Commissioner a 
plan which the Board particularly favoured,—it 
was marked B*. The Commissioner saw that it 
would not work, because it opened drainage outlets 
in the Thames at points which would have permitted 
the tide to bring the sewage back within the me- 
tropolitan boundary. He referred it to three prac 
tical men, who pointed out the defects and sug- 
gested alterations. The Board feels its dignity in- 
jured, and passes resolutions graciously deigning to 
hold a ‘communication’ with the Chief Commis- 
sioner on the subject. It reminds one of the Em- 
peror of Russta’s inviting the Emperor NaPonzon 
to meet him at Stuttgard ! 

The National Association for the Promotion of So- 
cial Science has been vigorously started at Birming- 
ham by Lord Brovenam, seconded by colleagues 
who have put their shoulders to the wheel in real ear- 
nest. Its five sections have been laboriously active, 
and, upon the whole, the work done has been well 
worth the doing. The introductory speech of Lord 
BrovGuam on the uses and advantages of associa- 
tive labour, which his long experience enabled him 
to deal with as with ascertained facts, is remarkable 
for its comprehensiveness, and will worthily take its 
place among the many similar efforts of the speaker. 
Lord Jouw RusszE11, too, as President of the See- 
tion of Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the 
Law, delivered an excellent address, the chief points 
of which were in favour of cheap law and of the 
long-debated codification of our laws. The Re- 
corder of Birmingham produced important details 
as to the working of the system pursued in 
the prisons of Ireland for the punishment and re- 
formation of criminals, the result of a recent visit 
to the convict prisons of that country. In fact, 
the new Association has given more than promises 
of usefulness. 

In money affairs the week has been really event- 
ful. The Bank of England has thought it neces- 
sary to make a further advance of one per cent., 
discount now standing at 7 per cent. Such an 
event can never take place in the Money Market 
without a commotion ; the funds have fallen as a 
matter of course, and they have been as low as 873; 
while Exchequer Bills are down to 10s. or 5s. dis- 
count. This meaus, that people who possess money 
are very unwilling to lend it without some great 


security and high profit, while people who want 
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money will pay a large price for the accommodation. 

The chief cause, of course, has been the difficulty in 

the United States; but that which most especially 

forbids the hope of any very favourable or any sud- 

den reaction is the state of the Continent. The panic 

has now extended itself to Vienma, where ib has | 
been raging in these latter days. Here the position 
is exactly the reverse of our owm. There is com- 
paratively restricted trade, the protective system of | 
Government keeping down commerce to the mini- 

mum; and the State is not only a beggar, but bank- | 
rupt. With such a state of things all around, | 
France cannot sustain her artificially puffed-up show. 
of prosperity. The Bank cf France has been | 
obliged to raise its rate of discount to 63, and the | 
shock to commereial confidence is much greater in | 
Paris than in London. Though here we are in some 
agitation, and ‘another bankruptcy!’ is a daily ex- | 
clamation—it is indeed sometimes heard more than | 
once a day. 

The Queen of Spar has. taken new advisers— 
that is, new Ministers. Narvaxz has given place 
to General ArmERO, and Spain has neither lost nor 
gained by the arrangement. Only in all these | 
changes of men, the Queen’s tendency is to go 
further and further from constitutionalism, and to 
lose sight of the fact that, if, as the Zimes says, 
Spain is an absolute kingdom, Don Car os, unde- 
niably, ought to be king. 

While Royal Prussia is gradually fading out of life 
—thic reprieve just announced being only temporary 
—Royal Sweden is obliged, in invalided abdication, 
to look on while his eldest born, as Prince Re gent, 
reverses his policy; introducing a despotic spirit 
into Stockholm, and equally threatening to antago- 
nize Russia and Liberalism. 

The second elections in the Danubian Principa- 
lities appear to be little more acceptable than the 
first. At the beginning of the week there was a 
report current that the British and Austrian Am- 
bassadors had jointly protested against certain mal- 
practices and irregularities ; but it was denied. It 
turns out, however, that the report was well founded, 
The Austrian Commissioner in the Principalities has 
forwarded to M. pe Prokescu a document setting 
forth a great number of illegal proceedings in con- 
nexion with the new elections ; that document has 
been submitted to the Porte, and will be laid before 
the Paris commission. ‘The probability that the 
solution of the whole question will be such as was 
described some weeks back, namely, that the insti- 
tutions of the two countries will be alike, but sepa- 
rately administered, is strengthened by the circular 
despatch sent by Aatr Pacua to the Ottoman Lega- 
tions at the Courts that were parties to the treaty 
of Paris; and this, notwithstanding a rumour that 
the Emperor Navrogoyn is putting forward one of 
his own house, Prince Joacutm Munat, as a candi- 
date for the Moldo-Wallachian throne. 

‘Another railway accident!’ Such is the daily 








difficult te, imagine. 
to be as we have stated it, we say it should be 
made memerable by the punishment awarded 
to the autiiers of the catastrophe. 


| be done on ours. 





cry. That is, another case in which a number of 
helpless railway travellers have had life, and limb, 
and health sacrificed by the brutal neglect of ordi- | 
nary and reasonable precaution on the part of 
railway servants. On Wednesday, the 6.30 morn- 
ing train from Cheltenham to Milford Haven reached, | 
about noon, a small station called Pyle, next to Port 
Talbot. It was ten minutes behind its time. Word 
was brought that the line ahead was blocked up by a 
broken-down truck bélonging to an Irish goods train. 
A messenger was sent forward, with orders to re- 
turn and report when the line was cleared. Now 
comes the scandalous neglect of caution. Without 
waiting for the return of the messenger, at an order 
given by some one in authority—by whom, it is not 
at present clear—the train was driven back for some | 
distance, then crossed from its own (the down 
line) on to the wp line of rails. It went forward, 
passed the spot where it had been delayed about a 
mile, and then an uptrain, Anown to be over- 


| sixth form bey at Harrow. 





due, was seen approaching at its usual speed. It) 
was toe late to avoid’a collision ; the two engines 


met like rams; and—the consequences are not 
Now, supposing the case 


But, moreover, 
strong measures must immediately be taken to 
extort from: railway companies preventime security 
to passengers. At theend of last weelt we liad a 
train on fire on the Great Western line, and, a few 
days later, another traim, going from Carlisle to 
Laneaster, was. on fire. In beth these cases the 
danger was of the most appalling kind, and the 
sufferings of the passengers such, that possibly 
some of them will never recover from their effects ; 
in both cases the terrified passengers could do 
nothing to make known their situation to either the 
engine-driver or the guard; the men going on un- 
conscious of the state of the train in the charge. 
Fortunately, in one case, the danger was observed 
by a policeman, and in the other by some labourers 
on the line, who gave the alarm, and so pre- 
vented the occurrence of a frightful calamity. But 
as things now are, the passengers of any train that 
leaves a station are exposed to the danger of being 
helplessly burned to death, with no hope, _ 
barely the possibility, of assistance from the officials 
whose duty it is to see that they are carried in 
safety to their destination. As the railway autho- 
rities will not do anything to remedy this mon- 
stavus evil, the Legislature must compel them. 
What is done on American and Continental rail- 
ways for the public safety and convenience can 


between passengers and guard, and between 
guards and engine-drivers, must at once be estab- 
lished; arguments against the imperative demand 
for this arrangement are all futile: it must be 
done. 

‘ Another murder !’—the third daily cry. There 
seems just at present to be a rage of homicide in 
men’s minds. ‘The red stains of no less than eleven 
atrocities of this kind are fouling the columns of 
our newspapers. With quick tempers it is now not 


merely a word and a blow, it is a word and a mortal | 


stab or razor-gash. A man and his wife have a tipsy 


wrangle—he throws himself upon her and cuts her | 


throat. Two brothers get into a dispute about 
family matters—worsted in argument or abuse, 
one plunges a butcher’s knife into the other’s 
heart. A party of five Roman Catholie dock- 
labourers have a theological discussion—two of the 
five are stabbed, one mortally, the other within an 
ace of death. A son is dissatisfied with his father’s 
mode of conducting the business of a farm,—he 


| places a gun at the cheek of his slaeping parent 


and shovis lim dead. On the mind of one man, a 
farm-servant, the idea of murder has taken such 
hold that he cannot resist the impulse to start up 
and stab to death two of his fellow-servants, a man 
and his wife, who have looked in upon him to in- 
quire after his health. In the Leigh Wood case, a 
woman is murdered apparently for a few pounds 
which were in her pockets, and for the contents of 
two or three boxes of wearing apparel, of no great 
value. The Waterloo-bridge atrocity brings this 
catalogue of horrors to a climax, compared with 
which we may almost say with SuHaksprare, “ All 
murders past do stand excused.” ‘Ihe ‘rains of 
blood’ of the old annalists and of old‘ Magazines of 
Wonders’ are no longer apoeryphal. 
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Foreign Rurritans.—Under this heading, the Times 
gives publicity to the following statement:—‘' Rather 
more than three weeks ago, one of my younger sons, 
about ten years of age, was passing through London, on 
his way to school, under the care of an elder brother, a 
The day was extremely 
wet, and the little boy was carrying an umbrella to 


| shelter himself from the heavy rain that was falling. 


As he was passing up Regent-street, near the Circus, 
about two p.M., he accidentally pushed against, or in 


| some way incommoded with his umbrella, one of the 


numerous foreigners who swagger about that vicinity, 
with red caps on their heads, and sticks in their hands. 
The ruffian immediately turned round and followed the 
child, and struck him from behind a violent blow on the 
head with the knot or handle of his stick. His brother, 
who was just in front, turned round on hearing the child 
ery, and, having learnt what had occurred, followed the 
assailant, and, fortunately meeting a policeman almost 
immediately, gave the man in charge. The policeman 


| gavaevery attention to the complaint, but said that, as 


on examining the child’s head he did not find any blood, 
he had no authority to take the assailant into custody. 
As a considerable crowd had collected, and the boys were 
only passing through London, and could not stop with- 
out very great inconvenience, the elder brother thought 
it better to let the matter drop there ; and I donot know 
that he could have well done otherwise.” 


Perfect means of communication | 


— 
THE INDIAN REVOLT. 


A somewnar brighter aspect is presented 

news received from India during the wna the 
Lucknow is reported safe; the rebels have been da. 
feated in several encounters with our troops: “ 
and Nicholson have augmented the brilliant um 
logue of successful encounters with the ; 
Outram is in the field; the additional aan 
at insurrection have been promptly sy 

there have been no more wholesale massac nt 
teal India continued undisturbed; und all were 

ing forward hopefully to the assault of Delhi, = 
——e any seed from Alexandria 4 Mar. 
seilles, and the Government despate “9 
and Malta, state:— — from Cagliar 

“ The intelligence from Delhi exten 
August. The siege train was cxgested oo anne 
3rd of September, after which the place would — 
be immediately assaulted. On the 26th of Pate 
body of the rebels, which left the city with the objees . 
ifftercepting the siege train, was attacked b 4 
Nicholson at Nujufghur, and utterly defeated, yj 
loss of all their guns (thirteen) and theie’ cut 
baggage. On the 30th of August, some of the on 
breastworks were taken between the Semmphoent 
the town. The mutineers inside the walls only me 

7,000, of whom one-fourth are cavalry, 

“On the 1st of September, General Outram was 
Allahabad with strong reinforcements, and was = 
pected to reach Cawnpore on the 9th, bodies of 
troops were marching from Calcutta towands 
which city, together with Benares, is threatened by the 
Oude mutineers, The garrison of Lucknow, jt was 
thought, would be relieved on the With of September 
up to which date it was confidently expected that they 
could hold out without difficulty. 

“At Agra all was well. A detachment from the fort 
under Major Montgomery, attacked a body of insurgents 
near Allyghur on the 24th of August with complete 
saecess and trifling loss on our side. The 55th Bengal 
Native Infantry were disarmed at Ghazeepore on the 
10th of August. Seventeen prisoners were executed for 
treason at Sattara on the 8th of September, 

“The 51st Native Infantry mutinied at Peshawura 
the 28th of August. By the following day, the wuting 
was completely crushed. Mutinies of part of the 10th 
Light Infantry at Ferozepore and of a portion of the 
55th at Hazura, have in like manner been 
suppressed, At the former place, Veteri 8 
Nelson has been murdered. a 

“The garrison at Arrah, after being -zelieved by 
Major Eyre, had safely reached Dinapore. Eyze had 
subsequently attacked Koor Singh at Jugdespore, The 
rebel force had been broken. The insurgents were trying 
to make their way to Delhi. A a ae 
5th Irregular Bengal Cavalry bed mu at Bhauguh 
pore he z2ord Fusiliers had arrived at Caleutt, 
Lord Elgin left for Hong-Kong on the 3rd of Sep 
tember. 





‘Central India, the Punjab, and Hyderabad country, 
| continue undisturbed. The remainder of the Joudporm 
| Legion have mutinied, and marched towards. Nusseer 
| abad, from which station troops have been sent to inter 
| cept them. At Neemuch, part of a squadron of the 2nd 

Bombay Light Cavalry mutinied on the 12th of August; 
| but the troopers were disarmed. The 89th Regiment 
| has arrived from the Cape, and been sent to Deesa; and 
| the 95th was hourly expected. The Madras and Bombay 

Presidencies were perfectly tranquil. The Moburm 
| had passed off quietly in all parts of India. 
| ‘The waters of the Ganges and the Jumna are higher 
| than ever. The excessive rains render the march of the 
troops very difficult. 

“Exchange at Bombay (September 17th) closed # 
2s. 13d. Government securities had improved, but agai 
receded to 80 for 4’s and 90 for 5’s, owing to low quote 
tions from Calcutta. Prices of imports continued @ 
advance. 

“Sir H. Leeke has arrived at Suez by the Bombay 
and states that affairs in India are a shade better.” _ 

The Trieste correspondent of the Times, dating 
from that place on the 12th instant, says that 
steamer Australia, which had just arrived therefrom 
Alexandria, brought dates from Calcutta to the 10th 
of September; from Madras to the 15th; and fea 
Ceylon to the 20th. He gives the following summary 
of news :— 

“The safety of the garrison of Lucknow was looktl 
upon as perfectly secured. Intelligence, dated Lucknow, 
September 2nd, had been transmitted by General 
A second successful sortie had been made, two gunscif 
tured, and a large quantity of provisions brought ia 
the fort. 

“The steamers Cleopatra and Penelope, with 400 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers and 208 men of the Royal 


is stated that some 2500 troops were known to have a 
rived at the Mauritius. 

“Tt is affirmed that the troops at Bhopaul have i 
belled. The Begum, who continues friendly, has 
sent away the Europeans in safety. 

“ At Calcutta, the prices in the exportemarket had 4 
clined. The import-market continued dull, Momey 
excessively scarce. The Bank of Bengal refuses tomal® 





Cate. 


lery, had coaled at Galle, and gone on to Calcutta. B 
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against: Government paper or bills having 
par thirty days to ran.” : 
letter from & native who has been in Delhi 
-. fearful account of the state of things there. 
bodies of the rebels are said to be deserting; 
manding officers are opposing each other; 
| hee are filled with the wounded; and the 
pazaars i rable. 
sae oe chbourhood of Agra there has been a 
between the militia and the collectors of re- 
fight The latter are said to have appropriated the 
ment taxes to their own use and that of the 
King of Deihi. In the encounter with the 
pilitia, they were defeated, and several were cap- 
or kitled. : 
The Santals are perfectly quiet, and are engaged 
jn agriculture. Major Hasell, of the 48th Native 
, has, by the authority of Government, de- 
for Assam, in order to raise soldiers there. 
s of an outbreak, however, have shown 
yes in that country. 
B man mentions that, on the withdrawal 
of the British from the district of Goruckpore, the 


standard of the Prophet was planted, and the place | 


taken possession of in the name of the King of 
Oude. A Benares letter of the 24th ult. informs the 
game journal that an engagement between the 


Ghoorkas from Goruckpore and a body of Mussul- | 


mans took place north of Azimghur on the 19th. 
Three hundred were killed and wounded, after a 
severe contest. ; - 

The Gwalior Contingent is now positively stated 
to have deposed the Maharajah Scindia, and to 
have placed a prince of the Dellii family on the 
throne. The aspect of the Mussulmans at Calcutta 
during the Mohurrum was so threatening that volun- 
teers were stationed at the public places with guns. 
No disturbance, however, ensued, though the Ma- 
hometans were allowed their usual processions. 

Sir James Outram has resolved to leave the uncon- 
trolled control of the measures adopted for the 
relief of Lucknow in the hands of General Havelock. 
In their sally from the fort, the besieged sprang a 
mine under a battery of the assailants, and inflicted 
on them a severe loss. The mutineers have en- 
trenched themselves on the bank of the Ganges 
opposite Cawnpore, and are provided with heavy 


oe find the subjoined statement in the leading 
columns of the Morning Star, but do not, of course, 
commit ourselves either to its accuracy or the re- 
verse:— 

“None of the Indian newspapers which have come to 
hand make mention of the continued anxiety that ex- 
isted at Madras. One fact, however, we may here state, 
though we receive it only by private advices, hut of its 
truth there can be no doubt. 
oes at Madras in the middle of one night before the 

arture ofthe mail, and the consequence was that, early 
in the: morning, two hundred mt forty men of the 
Queen's 43rd Regiment, accompanied with two guns 
and horse-artillery, started for Vellore, the place where 
mutiny had to be suppressed fifty years ago. The pro- 
bability isthat the services of this force were needed, 
not to suppress military disorder, but to awe a multitude 
of people-of an insurrectionary disposition.” 

Instractions have been drawn up by the Go- 
vernor-General and Council relative to the treatment 
of mutineers, deserters, and other persons concerned 
in the recent and present disturbances. In these 
instructions we read: — 

Measures of extreme severity should be too 
hastily resorted to, or carried too far, his Lordship in 
Council thinks it right to issue detailed instructions on 
this subject, by which all civil officers will be guided in 
honey — powers in the cases of mutineers, 

, and rebels, 

© is reason to believe that in some even of 
those native regiments whose revolt has been stained by 

Most sanguinary atrocities, some men may have 
ed themselves from the mass by protecting an 
In Some such cases men of very guilty regiments 
Possess certificates in their favour from officers of their 
Tegiments ; but there may be others equally deserving 
smency who are without any such ready means of 
ming themselves from the presumptive evidence of 
cir deep guilt. 

‘tle the number of men guilty of what it is im- 
= to pardon is so great, the Government will 
Seize every opportunity of reducing the work of 
én Png before it, by giving a free pardon to all who 
that they have a claim to mercy on this 
Gund, Provided they have not been guilty of any hei- 
‘rime against person or property, or aided or 

“Tt celery ay geting any such crime, — 
for the eae that in regiments which mutinied, 
uriering -e part went over to the rebels, without 
gui p< officers or committing any other san- 
had no bh ge, there were men who appeared to have 
fart in the revolt, though they failed in their 


ne, and who have evinced their peaceable 
Ps pa and their want of sympathy with those who 
ment, by dine in open rebellion against the Govern- 


broke 


a Persing to their villages when the regiment 
P; and mixing quietly with the rural population. 









A hasty message was re- | 


It is desirable to treat such men with all reasonable 
leniency. 

“ No native officer or soldier, belonging to a regiment 
| which has not mutinied, is to be punished by the civil 
| power as a mere deserter, unless he be found or appre- 

hended with arms in his possession. Every mutineer or 
deserter who may be taken before or apprehended by 
the civil authorities, and who may be found to belong 
to a regiment which killed any European officer, or 
other European, or committed any other sanguinary out- 
rage, may be tried and punished by the civil power. 
If the prisoner can show that he was not present at the 
murder or other outrage, or, if present, that he did his 
| utmost to prevent it, full particulars of the case should be 
| reported to Government in the Military Department be- 
| fore the sentence, whatever it be, is carried into effect. 
| The Governor-General in Council is anxious to prevent 
;measures of extreme severity being unnecessarily re- 
sorted to, or carried to excess, or applied without due 
discrimination, in regard to acts of rebellion committed 
fby persons not mutineers.” 
| Lord Canning has refused toe accede to a petition 
| requesting him to establish martial law. 

Some official particulars have been communieated 
from Calcutta (September 9th) to the East India 
House. ‘They run thus :— 
| ‘“‘ GENERAL HAVELOCK’S COLUMN AND LUCKNOW. 
| ‘General Havelock was still at Cawnpore [at the 
| date of the despatch], waiting for reinforcements, and 
| Lucknow still unrelieved. The 90th Regiment, about 
|half the Fusiliers, and a 9-pound battery, im all 1270 
|men, were at Allahabad on the 3rd or 4th. Six hun- 
dred infantry and the battery were i diately pushed 
towards Cawnpore, and General Outram was to follow 
with the remainder of the infantry on the night of the 
5th inst. He expects to join Havelock on the 11th or 
12th, and has directed the latter to have everything 
ready for crossing the river on his arrival. Meanwhile, 
we have intelligence from Lucknow up to the 2nd inst., 
when the garrison were in good spirits, and sufficiently 
provided with food. They had recently repulsed a de- 
termined assault, and had disabled the only heavy guns 
belonging to the assailants. 

“The garrison have been told to hold out to ex- 
|tremity, and were now confident that they will be re- 
lieved about the middle of this month. 





“BENGAL AND BEHAR. 

“The Rewah troops detached, as reported in last 
message, to intercept the Dinapore mutineers, were not 
in time to arrest their progress; the latter crossed the 
Tonse River about the 26th ult., after some detention by 
high floods, and their march has been marked by plunder. 
They give out that they are going to Delhi, The rebel 
Kover Singh fled from Rohtas about the 27th or 28th 
ultimo, and sought refuge in the Rewah Territory. 
The Rajah warned him off, whereupon most of his Sepoy 
1dliereuts decerted him. A column, consisting ofa wing 
of the 53rd Queen’s, 27th Madras Native Infantry, and 
some guns, left Raneegunge on the 27th ultimo, and will 
clear the Trunk Road. The Nepaul Durbar has given 
1000 Ghoorkas to aid in the occupation of Chumparun 
and the districts on the left bank of the Ganges, which 
are endangered by the abandonment of Goruckpore by 
the civil officers. It is thought that the force stated, 
which left Katmandoo on the 13th or 14th ult., will 
suffice to restore order in those districts. 

“ DELHI. 

‘“‘ Our latest accounts from Delhi extend to the 26th 
ult. The Punjab reinforcements mentioned in last mes- 
sage reached camp on the 14th ult., and more recently 
an auxiliary force of about 2600 men from Cashmere has 
marched to join the force. It is expected to do good 
service. 

“A new siege train from Ferozepore is expected by 
the end of August, and the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab calculates that by the middle of this month the 
force before Delhi will be little short of 15,000 men. 
This estimate may be somewhat too high. There has 
been the usual skirmishing, with the same result. Oa 
the 12th ult., a battery which was troublesome was 
taken, and on the 25th, Brigadier Nicholson attacked 
the insurgents, who were trying, in a large body, to get 
to our rear, entirely defeated and routed them, and took 
12 guns, with all the ammunition, equipage, and bag- 
gage of the enemy. 

“The troops are in good health and spirits. Wounded 
doing well. Supplies abundant. It is said that some 
overtures have been made by, or on behalf of, the King. 
They will not be entertained. The garrison have been 
levying contributions in the neighbourhood of Agra and 
the North-Western Provinees. 

““ AGRA. 

“ Latest intelligence from Agra to the 25th August. 
All still in the fort, and general health good. Nothing 
particular had occurred, except an expedition. to Futteh- 
pore Sikri, and another to Hatterass, which latter de- 
feated the insurgents, but was not strong enough to re- 
occupy Allyghur. The Furruckabad Newab is said to 
be on the road between that place and Cawnpore with 
three regiments of mutinous infantry and one of ca- 
valry. He will be dealt with by General Havelock’s 
column, after the relief of Lucknow. On the deserting 
of Goruckpore by-the civil officers, a Chockedar from 
| Oude took possession. Anarchy and confusion in the 
district, and Chumparun consequently in some danger, 


STATES, 

“The mutineers of the Gwalior 
those from Indore and Mhow, cchonabananeoeaien = 
900 cavalry, and 30 guns, are still believed to be at 
Gwalior, held in check, it is reported, by Scindia. 

“The Political Agent, Major Macpherson, writing 
from Agra on the 7th ult. expresses a confident belief 
in his loyal and friendly attachment to us. The peace 
of Bhopal is imperilled by the open mutiny of the Con- 
tingent. All the Bundelcund chiefs continue to behave 
well, as also the Newab of Jowooh and the petty States 
of Dhar, Dewass, &c., none having openly revolted ex- 
cept Anijhera. In Rajpootana, native chiefs quiet and 
apparently true. The conduct ef the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment at Hyderabad admirable. Mohurrum Festival 
passed off without any commotion or disturbance what- 
ever. Puttialla and all the Sutlej chiefs continue in 
active and zealous co-operation. Gholab Singh, of 
Cashmere, died on the 2nd of August: his successor: is, 
as he was, our staunch adherent. 


“ PUNJAB. 

“Tntelligence from the Punjab is to the 15th of 
August. Punjab and Cis-Sutlej-States quite 
Large local levies are being raised to supply the place of 
the reinforcements gone to Delhi. Gholab Singh, of 
Cashmere, before his death, promised seventy-five lakhs 
to the Six per Cent. Loan, and about twenty were ex- 
pected in Cis-Sutlej. It will probably draw nearly a 
crore, which is the estimated want. The disarmed 
26th Native Infantry at Lahore murdered their com- 
manding officer on the 30th of July, and broke away 
from the cantonments. The s sent in pursuit took 
the wrong road, but the mutineers were followed by the 
police and the people of the country, and in the first 
days of August were either destroyed or captured, and 
executed; hardly a man has escaped. Fugitives of the 
55th Native Infantry at Peshawur have been seized, and 
similarly dealt with. These vigorous measures-will pro- 
bably deter others from similar attempts. 

“G, F. EpMonstrong, 
“ Secretary to the Government of India.” 

A supplement to the London Gazette of Friday 
week contains several official despatches from the 
various officers now employed against the mutineers, 
received from time to time at the East India House, 
They have reference to the earlier days of the insur- 
rection, and deseribe the several incidents with 
which we are unhappily too familiar. 

THE CAWNPORE MASSACRE. 

A very interesting narrative of the dreadful 
events at Cawnpore is thus given by a native Indian 
woman :— 

“On the 3rd of May (?), all the Native Infantry and 
Cavalry regiments at Cawnpore nrutinied and ran off to 
loot the treasury, all of which they took; they then 
burnt the collector’s house, and then proceeded’ to 
Kuleanpore, seven miles from Cawnpore, and encamped 
there. At this place the Nena Sahib met them, and 
said to the mmutineers, ‘ You receive seven rupees from 
the British Government; I will give you fourteen 
rupees; don’t go to Delhi; stay here, and your name 
will be great. Kill all the English in Cawnpore 
first, and I will give you each a golden bracelet.’ 
On hearing this all the mutineers agreed to the terms 
of the Nena. The mutineers made a Subahdar of 
the 1st Regiment General, and he again made all the 
Havildars and Naicks captains, lieutenants, and ensigns. 
The Nena said, ‘I will supply you all with food.” On 
the following day, the Nena, with the above regiments, 
proceeded to Cawnpore, looted all the residents’ houses, 
and then set fire to them. The residents were in the 
entrenchment; those who did not go there were mur- 
dered, together with the drummers and native Christians, 
It was the intention of some of the officers to blow up 
the magazine, and for this purpose they preceeded into 
the station. When they reached the canal all the regi- 
ments fired on the party, killed one officer, adjutant of 
2nd Cavalry, and the rest escaped to the entrenchment 
for their lives. They unfortunately left a gun behind 
them, which they had taken from the entrenchment. 
On the party reaching the camp, fire was opened 
on the English people by the mutineers, and 
cannon were placed on the three sides of the en- 
trenchment. On the canal side a 24-pounder, on 
the hospital side an 18-pounder, on the third side, 
near Subada (?), two 12-pounders were placed. 
There were six guns imside the entrenchment; only 
9-pounders. The guns of the entrenchment only fired 
twenty-four bours, being injured by the heavy shot of 
the enemy. The mutineers fired day and night for 
twenty-two days. Nearly all the English died 
from wounds from cannon balls, musket balls, hunger 
and thirst, and coup de soleil Nearly all the bheestees 
were killed by cannon balls. The chief well being out~ 
side the entrenchment the people got very little water to 
drink except what the soldiers drew for them under fire 
of the guns. After ten days a shell burst on the roof of 
the pucka-house in the entrenchment, which set the 
building on fire. Al the good clothes and other 
articles of the soldiers and children were burnt, for which 





reason they were redaced to the greatest straits, and 
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food was cooked, as nearly all the servants, 
from fright. The soldiers used to cvok for the | 
they took no 
During this period, about one hundred and | 


‘food 
fifty men, women, and children died from natural causes | 


and wounds, icularly women and children; some | 
died from the falling of walls. } 

“ Mr. Jacobi’s wife was hiding in one of the Nawab’s | 
houses, and was discovered by a Sowar, who took her, 


to the Nena Sahib in Hindostanee clothes, having jumped into a well and was killed. 


caught her at one of the ghauts crossing to Lucknow, | 
as the Nawab was sending her there for safety. The | 
Nena imprisoned her with one Mrs. Greenaway. The 
Sepoys were by this time becoming ‘disgusted at the 
fight continuing so long, and said, ‘If you don’t 
your promise with us, we will kill you.’ On 
this, the Nena said, ‘Don’t be alarmed, 1 will 
give you more than I promised.’ He then said 
to Mrs. Jacobi, ‘Will you take a note to General 
Wheeler?’ She said, ‘Yes;’ the letter was written, 
and sent by Mrs. Jacobi to the General; she was not at 
first allowed to come near the camp by the soldiers, but 
when they heard the English voice they allowed her to 
do so. The contents of this letter were, ‘ It is far better 
for you who are alive to go at once to Allahabad, unless 
you wish to continue fighting ; if so, you can do so. Let 
Cawnpore be given up, and you shall be saved.’ On 
reaching the entrenchment, General Wheeler went to 
meot Mrs. Jacobi, and, after having read the note, said, 
“I cannot agree to anything sent this way by letter ; if 
the Nena has any proposition to make, tell him te make 
it in person.’ Mrs. Jacobi took this reply back to the 
Nena, who said, ‘If the Europeans will cease firing, I 
will go;’ and sent back areply. The General said, ‘ Let 
both sides cease firing during the conference ;’ it was 
to. On the following day, the Nena, his brother 
Baber Dutt (?), and nephews, and a large party of 
soldiers, came up to the entrenchment ; General Wheeler 
was ready to meet them ; the Nena said, ‘ Take away all 
the women and children to Allahabad, and, if your 
men want to fight, come back and do so. We will keep 
implicit faith with you.’ General Wheeler said, ‘ You 
take your solemn oath, according to your customs, and I 
will take an oath on my Bible, and will leave the en- 
trenchment.’ The Nena said, ‘ Our oath is that whoever 
we take by the hand, and he relies on us, we never deceive; 
if we do, God will judge and punish us.’ The General 
said, ‘If you intend to deceive me kill me at once; I have 
no arms. The Nena replied, ‘ I will not deceive you; rely 
on us. I will supply you with food, &c., and convey 
you to7Allahabad.’ On this, the General went inside 
the entrenchment, and consulted with the soldiers. 
They said, ‘ There’s no reliance to be placed on natives, 
they will deceive you;’ a few said, ‘Trust them; it is 
better to do so.’ On this, the General returned, and 
said, ‘I agree to your terms. See us away as far as 
Futtehpore ; thence we can get easily to Allahabad.’ The 
reply was, ‘No, sir; I will see you all safe to Allahabad.’ 
On this, twenty boats were ordered with covers to them. 
When the Nena saw all was settled, he said, ‘ Don’t let 
the treasure be taken; send that to me.’ The General 
said, ‘You may have the money ;’ there were three 
lakhs in cash at this time. The Nena said, ‘ You break- 
fast on board the boats at ten A.M. to-morrow, and dine 
on board, and leave the entrenchment clear by eleven 
am.’ The General assented to this. They were all 
ready, when a message from the Nena came, saying, 
* The boats will not be ready to-day ; you must leave to- 
morrow, leave in the evening.’ The General said, ‘I won’t 
leave at night, as you may play us false.’ The Nena 
said, * Very well, leave at four p.m.’ On the following 
day, the Nena took away all the treasure. At this 
time, the delay again took place in their depar- 
ture; all the ladies and children were dressed 
and ready. The General asked the Nena, ‘ Are all our 
servants to go with us, or do you supply us with ser- 
vants?’ The reply was, ‘Yes.’ On the following day, 
though suspicions were entertained of the faith of the 
Nena’s party, still they hoped that all was right. The 
Nena sent on Sunday to say the servants were not to 
go, as the ladies and women could look after themselves. 
On this being heard, they were all alarmed. At seven 
A.M. the mutineers surrounded the entrenchment and all 
the Englishmen in their power; the servants ran away 
and were cut down; a few escaped; all were alarmed. 
The rebels reached (?) the entrenchments and said, 
‘Come tothe beats; all is ready.’ Ladies and chil- 
dren were sent on elephants, dhoolies, &c., and the men 
marched to the river, and then embarked on the boats. 
When they all saw food prepared and all comfortable, 
they were delighted. When a few had gone on board, 
and others were waiting to embark on the river-side, a 
gun opened on them with canister (this gun and others 
had been masked) ; one beat took fire, and then another 
gun opened, and four boats were fired; on this, those 
who escaped the fire jumped into the water. The Se- 
poys also fired muskets, the Sowars entered the water on 
horseback, and cut numbers down. Fifteen boat-loads 
of English were massacred ; one hundred and eight wo- 
men and children escaped this massacre, but many of 
them were wounded. The Nena said, ‘ Don’t kill these ; 
pot them in prison.’ One boat, in which General Wheeler 
was, was pulled off by the soldiers. The poor people on 
the burning of the boats, and when in the water, were 
calling on God for help. A daughter of General 
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Wheeler’s was taken off by a Sowar and put into his 
house along with his wife, near the church. This girl 
remained till nightfall, and, when he came home drunk 
and fell asleep, she took a sword and cut off his head, 
his mother’s head, two children’s heads, and his wife’s, 
and then walked out into the night air, and when she 
saw other Sowars she said, ‘Go inside and see how 
nicely I have rubbed the Ressaldar’s feet.’ They 
went inside, and found all of them dead. She then 
From fear 
of what this girl had done, none of the rebels 
would have anything to say to the English 
women, whom the Nena at first proposed to give to the 
soldiers; one hundred and fifteen women and children 
were imprisoned with scarcely any food for six days 
except gram and such stuff. The boat containing 
General Wheeler and other ladies and gentlemen got off 
for twenty-two miles, when they were seized by the 
Zemindars of Joagnuhar, and had their hands tied be- 
hind them and were taken back to the Nena. Mrs. Read, 
Thomas Greenway, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. M‘Kenzie 
and Captain M‘Kenzie, and Dr. Harris and several 
Europeans were among the party. The Nena was much 
pleased. Owing to the General’s old age, he said, 
* Loosen his arms.’ Hoolar Sing, Kotwal of Cawnpore, 
said, ‘ Don’t do so.’ The Nena said, ‘ Take them to the 
guard, and let the others remain where they are.’ One 
Sepoy and Sowar killed each a European. Dr. Harris 
was wounded with two balls, and then addressed the 
rebels:—‘Shoot me or kill me; my countrymen will 
revenge my death before long.’ Two Sowars then cut him 
down, and he died. If the Zemindars had not seized this 
boat, all would have been saved in it. Those ladies who 
were first in the Nena’s prison had their food of the worst 
description from the bazaar. Ten days after this, he 
sent them to a house near the Assembly-rooms. Then 
the Nena wrote to Delhi, mentioning the number of wo- 
men and children whom he had taken, and soliciting in- 
structions regarding them. A reply was received that 
they were not to be killed. The Nena then entertained 
servants for the prisoners. Again, shortly after the mu- 
tiny at Allahabad, a Sowar came in and reported that 
one of the imprisoned ladies had written to Allahabad, 
and that a large body of Europeans was advancing upon 
Cawnpore, Then the Nena gave the order to kill every 
one—to spare no one. This took place on the 15th of 
July, but the General and others who were brought back 
with him were killed on the 2nd of the month. When 
the ladies heard of the Nena’s order to kill them, they 
tore their clothes, and with the shreds fastened the doors. 
“First the Sowars killed the native doctor, the cook, 
and the metranee. Then one Sowar jumped over the 
wall and began the slaughter; other Sowars came 
through the doors, and all the prisoners were killed. 
This was duly reported to the Nena, who ordered the 
bodies to be cast into a well, and the twenty-five women 


a by the Rev. Canon O'Neal 
unfair imputations cast by the Times 
Wiseman in connexion with the bid nae 
which he is endeavouring to collect in aid 
sufferers by the revolt. After he had “ 
short time, a gentleman in the body or then for 4 
rose and said that he had not come there ex = 
hear a defence of the Cardinal; but the Pecting to 
(the Rev. Mr, Eyre, rector of the parish) told { 
speaker that he might go on. He the 
digressed into a repetition of the ¢ 
forward by Archbishop Cullen with respect 
unfair appropriation of the Crimean Patriotic F i 
but here the chairman said he thought he was ind 
ing cag the matter in hand. Another — 
having afterwards spoken in o iti 
marks, the Rev. Canon O’Nea ed +0 these me. 
“No doubt the rules drawn up in reff 
application of the Patriotic Fund poe mes ened 
but, when it was remembered that that fund ; 
to 1,500,0002., that nearly half the soldiers jn the Cri. 
mea were Catholics, and that there were not more than 
ten orphans of Catholic parents in the schools 
in Ireland by the committee of that fund, while there 
were between six hundred and seven hundred 
children of other religious professions educated in those 
schools, it was impossible to remove the im 
the minds of the Catholics that the fund had not been 
impartially administered.” 





PUBLIC MEETINGS, 


DR. LIVINGSTON AND LORD GODERICH ON THE supply 
OF COTTON. 

Dr. Lrvinesron, last Saturday afternoon addressed 
an aggregate meeting of the Lents Bradford, and Hali- 
fax Chambers of Commerce, in the Leeds Stock Ex. 
change. After he had finished his speech, various 
questions were put to him respecting the resources and 
capabilities of Africa. Subsequently, resolutions were 
adopted expressing the meeting’s approbation of Dr, 
Livingston’s discoveries; earnestly requesting Govem- 
; ment to place at his disposal a steamboat duly appointed 
, and suitable for ascending the navigable portion of the 
Zambesi, with such further accommodation, in boats or 
| otherwise, as may be deemed expedient for the explora- 
| tion of the tributaries of that river, and for 

|and maintaining friendly relations with the natives of 
| that interesting region ; and at the same time 

ing upon Government the recommendation of the Leeds 
|and Bradford Chamber of C e, that the aid ofthe 
| Portuguese Government should be specially requested 
towards facilitating, in every possible manner, the further 
|researches of Dr. Livingston in the interior of Afrits, 
and more especially in the district surrounding the Zam- 
besi. By a further resolution, the aggregate commer- 
‘eial chambers of the Woot Riding called upon their 








and children who had remained alive under the heap of | respective borough members to support Dr. Livingston 


dead bodies were killed by executioners, and some of the 
little children were dashed to pieces against the ground. 


in his application for aid to the English and Portuguese 
Governments; and the county members—Lord Viscount 


This took place early on the morning of the 17th of | Goderich and Mr. Edmund Denison—were also 


July, and in the evening the Nena ran cff to Bhitoor. 
Many wounded women were thrown into the well with 
the dead bodies and earth. Before the Nena retreated, 
he blew up the magazine.” 

Further subscriptions for the Indian sufferers have 
been collected, and meetings held, at Barnsley, Bir- 
kenhead, Cambridge, Chatham, several towns in the 
eastern counties, Nottingham, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Harrow, Great Grimsby, Tavistock, Aber- 
deen, Hexham, Farnham (Surrey), Kingston, Lang- 
port (Somerset), Marylebone, Redruth, Yeovil, Lam- 
beth, Ilfracombe, Exeter, Edinburgh, Pancras, Dur- 
ham, Ryde (Isle of Wight), South Molton, Man- 
chester, South Shields, Sheerness, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Great Yarmouth, Greenwich, and various other pro- 
vincial and metropolitan districts. 


The British, American, and Sicilian residents at | 


Palermo have contributed 113i. to the fund. A cheque 


u Tequested 
,to support it. In reply to this resolution, Lord Gole 
rich delivered a speech, in the course cf which be said: 
|—‘* When we consider the vast industry in the neigh- 
|bouring county (Lancashire) which is altogether de 
| pendent on the regular and extensive supply of cotton, 
can we doubt that Dr. Livingston’s discoveries ard 
the greatest political interest to the country? We 
}ought to have the means of drawing our supplies 
cotton from various sources; we should be as neatly 
independent of local circumstances as possible, for these 
circumstances might at any day affect both the extent 
and the source of the supply.” (Hear, hear.) His Loni- 
ship then proceeded to say that he advocated the views 
of Dr. Livingston, not merely on commercial grounds, 
but for the sake of carrying civilization and Christianity 
|into the distant regions in question. 

OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN CRISIS, 

Mr. Morrat at Asupurton.—‘ What is to be done 


for 100/. has been sent to the Lord Mayor from his | in India? The government of India for one hundred years 


Highness Meer Ali Morad, of Kheerstord, Upper 
Scinde. 

With respect to the London committee for ma- 
naging the subscriptions, we read in the Times :— 


had been of a mixed form, partly commercial, 
j legislative ; more and more, as each period came 
\for renewing the charter of the East India Compaty, 
|that Government assumed a legislative and dropped iis 


“* The committee are not relaxing their efforts either |commercial character; but they still had a divided re 
for the augmentation of this fund or for the prompt re- | sponsibility, and that meant no responsibility, and every 
lief of the sufferers. Ten thousand pounds were trans- |one was at a loss to say whether the Board of 
mitted to the Relief Committee of Calcutta by the mail | or the East India Company were most in fault in their 


which left on the 10th inst. 


At the same time they jutter ignorance with regard to the recent ow 


sent the further sum of 1000/. to Sir John Lawrence in | Here occurred a revolt of tens of thousands of soldiers; 


aid of the funds of the Lawrence Asylum. 


This insti- | the English had 12,000 civil and military officers in the 


tution was established by the late Sir Henry Lawrence, | country where it occurred, and not one discovered that 


who subscribed 1000/. annually to its support. 


It has | the conspiracy was hatching, or how it was hatched, o 


also received support from the subscriptions and dona- | the reasons for it—none saw either its commencement of 


tions of civil and military officers in India. 


Many of | progress. (Hear, hear.) Was there not & fault here, 


these sources of income have been temporarily, and many | and who was responsible for it? They must fix al 


more finally, dried up by the calamities which have re- | sponsibility somewhere for the future. 


cently occurred. The Asylum is situated at Kussowlee, 


India is 
possessing: India with its rich territory— uneq' 


in the lower ranges of the Himalayas, and its object is | productiveness on the face of the globe, blessed with 
to supply maintenance and education to the children of | great natural advantages, inhabited by a mild yer 
British soldiers who have lost either one or both of their | nageable people—India is indeed worth preserving, and 


parents.” 
The committee have respectfully declined an invi- 


may be preserved by the firmness and intelligence 
Saxon race. They must not tamper or trifle with 


tation from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take | question. They must fix the responsibility in the 
place—on the Ministers of the Crown, and @ Con- 
outgrown and irresponsible powers of the Board of 


the management of the fund himself. 
At the Marylebone meeting, some dissension was 
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‘Past India Company. That is the question for | happy the working classes may be in those great mills | dices arising from diversity of political party or religious 
trol Commons to settle. They should make a | which many are too apt to look upon as the scenes of | sect entirely out of view, and assuming every person to 
the Hons ‘ample of the mutineers; but they must not | grinding, purse-proud tyranny on the part of the | be inspired with the pure and single desire of performing 
terrible spirit of vengeance.” master, and of hopeless toil and suffering on the part of | his duty towards the community, it is still unavoidable 
BE ie cat Vane at Barnarpv.—His Lordship | the operative. I had one day the pleasure of visiting | that men should view the same subject in different 
i= his opinion that tranquillity would be restored | one of the largest mills in the north of England. 1 | lights, and that the absence of such standards from de- 
India, firm and consolidated, in the course of | found the operatives looking the very perfection of | monstration or experiment as the reasoners on other 
wo ths happiness ; the building was fire-proof, the ventilation | sciences can appeal to should create doubts and intro- 
— How. F. Lrcon at Tewxespury.—Mr. Lygon | admirable, the people employed cleanly, cheerful, and | duce diversities of opinion. In some cases these dif- 
os that some measure would be taken to withdraw | intelligent. I then visited the house of the proprietor—a | ferences may yield to full discussion, but in not a few 
: from scenes that must necessarily be asso- | gentleman whose father had raised himself from a very | instances they will remain, and here is precisely the in- 
omy their minds with their bloody triumphs, and to | humble station—a gentleman who devotes a noble fortune | estimable advantage of such a union as ours. That 


rtunity of working out in another land 

ee atin for thew etnodtiies ae perhaps in a 
citement, they had been led to perpetrate. 

= “with oe to sigh politics, he would say 

Jess we had to do with them the better—(cheers)— 
the better for England, as vee! as for mr oe 
Foreign nations have the same keen sense of nationa 
a mesitves, and it is therefore most unwise 
in us to interfere with them. So long as England does 
go she will have to maintain a semi-hostile attitude to- 
wards foreign powers, which cannot be beneficial either 
to those powers or to England herself.” 

Mz. BucHaNan AT GLascow.—“ What are we to do 
with India? First, and without hesitation, I say these 
outrages must be punishéd with signal and prompt re- 
tribution. Vengeance is not a word for man—it belongs 
toabigher power. But justice requires that the foul 
insults offered to our a a Bae ee 
due punishment. (Applause. ) To accomplish this ob- 
ject no sacrifice should _be considered too great. But 

another question— W hat are we to do in re- 
— future of India ? (Hear, hear.) It appears too 
evident that up to this time we have done nothing to 
conciliate the inhabitants of that vast region. During 
the two hundred years that our rule has existed we have 
made no We have governed, no doubt, but we 
have not exalted, nor have we in any sense touched the 
of the inhabitants. What causes may have 
been at work to produce this result I shall not stop to 
inquire; but what I wish to say is, that, in every sense, 
our work in India is to do over again. I think you will 
agree with me that the work must be done. Wecannot 
India.” (Loud applause.) 
Cae Pease at Daruinctox.—A meeting was 
held at Darlington on Monday in aid of the Indian 
fund. Mr. H. Pease, M.P., in moving the first resolu- 
tion, expressed his sympathy with the sufferers by the 
revolt, but at the same time alluded to our misgovern- 
ment of India, and said that a reform is imperative. 
Mr. J Pease (late M.P.), in moving a vote of 
diate chairman, spoke at some length on Indian 
affairs. “ As an Englishman, he took shame to himself 
for the way in which we had abused our power over 
160,000,000 human beings. It had been his lot to 
sit for years in the House of Commons, and 
he felt chame as an Englishman that while the smallest 
and most trivial persoust diopute would bring houses of 
from three hundred to five hundred members, aud while 
senators would sit patiently to hear the cavillings and 
personal piques and prejudices of individuals, Lord 
Glenelg and others whom he had himself assisted found 
it the most difficult thing in the world to keep forty 
members together on a subject affecting the interests of 
millions. The agriculture of India ought long ago to 
have made us independent of that cotton supply with 
which the United States vauntingly flouted us in the 
face when we spoke against her abominable traffic in 
baman flesh and blood, and of the sugar supply from all 
the slave-labour in the world. But Indian agriculture 
had been shamefully overlooked.” A subscription was 
(leche et in the room. The venerable Edward Pease 
of railways) sent a donation of 15/. in a letterin 
he requested its application to the relief of the 
— and orphans of civilians. He said “he sympa- 
with those belonging to the military rank, but in 
their profession they knew what was before 
them, and he could not in any way countenance an em- 
ployment forbidden by the Saviour.” 

MR, BERESFORD HOPE, M.P., ON CHURCH EDUCATION. 

The eighteenth anniversary meeting of the Diocesan 

of Education was held on Friday week at Maid- 
stone, in the college schoolroom. The chair was taken 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the chief speech 
Was that of Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. Alluding to the 

amount of crime which we see around us, he said 
he believed that we are in no darker condition than 
our forefathers, but are blessed with a greater perception 
of the evil, and consequently with a greater power to 
Temove it. The object of the Diocesan Society, he ob- 
served, is to elevate the peasant class of England—a 
class about which great delusions exist. Many have 
‘Supposed that our towns have a monopoly of wicked- 
ness, and that the rural districts are all innocence and 
“Tre whe Nothing could be further from the truth. 


thapsody of the poet, that 


‘God made the country, and man made the town,’ 
is as false in fact as it is bad in theory. It is well some- 
times,” continued Mr. Hope, “to see what is going on 
4 §00d as weil as for bad in the north of England. It 
48 well to see how much they are doing there for the 
and comfort of the people, and to find how 
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to pious and good works, and whose recreation is the 
cultivation of the fine arts. After my inspection 
of his mill, he said, ‘ Well, we are not so bad in the 
north as you expected to find us?’ For myself, I at once 
repudiated any such idea, and I now mention the fact 
as a proof that all classes ought to understand each other 
better, and also to show how very susceptible the manu- 
facturers are of the opinions of rural districts, such as 
our own. It teaches us also how necessary it is that we 
should exert ourselves if we would not be wholly left 
behind by the manufacturing districts in the religious 
training of the lower classes. (Hear, hear.) There is 
one point in the report to which | will now take leave to 
allude—namely, that which refers to the early age at 
which the children leave school, or are taken away from 
school. Perhaps I may be allowed to throw out a hint 
on this subject. This difficulty may be met Ly consider- 
ing what is best to be done with respect to the peculiar 
class of society from which the children spring. I should 
be sorry to advocate lowering the standard of our teach- 
ing, but 1 do advocate a greater adaptation of it to the 
peculiar circumstances of those we have to train up. 
(Hear, hear.) We want something more like what is 
called industrial training—a more familiar, common- 
sense grappling with the necessities of the case.” 

After a few words from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
intimating his satisfaction with the progress that had 
been made, the meeting broke up. 

Tue Bisnorp or Oxrorp AND Mr. GLADSTONE AT 
Cuester.—The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Aid of Foreign Missions, held at Chester on Monday, 


gave occasion to the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Glad- | 


stone to look at the Indian question from a religious 
point of view. Both attributed our disasters to our 
having discouraged Christianity and encouraged Pa- 
ganism in our Oriental empire, and both desired that 
India should be retained by us, not for the augmentation 
of our power and glory, but as a means of carrying the 
Christian faith among a vast race of people, to whom 
however, they would allow the liberty of following their 
own faith as long as they pleased. Mr. Gladstone also 
protested against the cry for a bloody vengeance on the 
whole Indian nation, and said that there could be uo 
fear of our soldiers out there, after what they had seen, 
showing undue leniency. On the contrary, they may be 
expected to show a degree of rage which will be natural 
in them, but which is odious in persons sitting safely 
and quietly at home. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETINGS. 


Tue National Association for the Promotion of So- 
cial Science was inaugurated at the Town-hall, Bir- 
mingham, on Monday. The body of the hall was 
crowded, and the platform showed a large gathering 
of eminent men. The Mayor having briefly intro- 
duced Lord Brougham to the meeting, his Lordship 
proceeded to deliver the inaugural address. After 
some preliminary remarks, and some observations on 
the difficulty of arriving at an exact and logical di- 
vision of the various departments of inquiry which 
the Association proposed to discuss, Lord Brougham 
proceeded :— 

‘* But it is manifest that we are taking a right, in 
some sort, a necessary, course in bringing together those 
who chiefly devote themselves to promote the inquiries 
and the measures connected with social improvement ; 
and this position appears to rest upon most golid 
grounds, both from considerations common to all joint 
undertakings, and from the peculiar nature of the sub- 
ject itself. Of the former description is the great advan- 
tage which must accrue from the mutual help afforded 
to one another by fellow-labourers in the same cause ; 
the increased efficacy thus given to the efforts of each ; 
the lights struck out by full discussion, with the valu- 
able suggestions thus produced, the experience, the re- 
flections of each individual being made as it were com- 
mon to all; the security against error by timely exami- 
nation of each plan before its author’s prepossessions 
have become too deeply rooted, and before he has been 
committed to its details; the authority given to propo- 
sals ultimately, and after mature deliberation persevered 
in, even if not sactioned by the assent of others; the in- 
fluence which may be acquired in various ways when 
that sanction has been declared. These advantages 
attend all such unions, and may be cited in favour of any 
combined operations, whatever be the nature of the 
subject. But there is a peculiar expediency—it may 
rather be said necessity—for such a common or united 
action where a great variety of opinion is likely to exist 
upon many matters, possibly no universal concurrence 
upon all the particulars of any one. Placing all preju- 


discussion and explanation may often remove the grounds 
of dissent is undeniable. We have classical 

for observing that, how widely soever men may differ in 
their reasonings upon human conduct, it is singular how 
seldom they differ much in the judgments which they 
form respecting it. We may go further and affirm 
that there is less diversity of opinion than 
have been supposed even upon general subjects; 
that ignorance or misinformation, or inattentive 
therefore inaccurate observation, or careless 

tion and hasty declaration, is the cause of of 
those differences. However that may be, we 

those who honestly differ in opini 

regard the same subject from different points of view, 
to look at both sides, when possibly they may be found 
to agree, and because it is of incalculable importance 
that those points on which they are agreed should be 
separated from the rest, and the measures approved 
regarding which no material difference exists. . ... Upon 
the beneficial effects of united action in its different 
applications I can venture to speak from an experience 
of some duration and considerably varied. It 
suffice to mention two instances of this successful 
operation. About thirty years ago, the Society 
Diffusing Useful Knowledge was founded, its 
being to bring the different branches of science 
literature within the reach of the great bulk of 
community by reducing the cost of books, maps, 
prints to a very moderate scale, and by preparing various 
works at once didactic and attractive. The committee 
which carried on these operations consisted of sixty 
persons among the most eminent in science and litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, with members of three learned 
professions, and distinguished statesmen. Regular 
meetings were held to receive reports of sub-committees 
charged with preparing the various works composed 
either by their own members or by authors who were 
employed. Every matter was discussed by the general 
committee, both on the writings submitted and on the 
new works to be undertaken. The most severe examina- 
tion had been applied by the sub-committees, but the 
proof-sheets were further submitted to the whole of the 
members, who had to consider both the substance and 
the manner of treating it; and even those who on 
subject might not feel competent to criticize the 

part exercised a vigilant superintendence over the style, 
so that errors in composition and offences against 

even severe, taste were sure to be detected.” 


His Lordship then gave some particulars of the- 
immense sales which were attained by the publica- 
tions of the Society; of the effect they had in ad- 
vancing popular education, and cheapening sound 
literature; and of those similar efforts which were 
made in emulation of the London Society in France, 
Holland, America, and other countries. Before 
quitting this part of his subject, Lord Brougham 
denied the common assertion that the Society had 
ceased to exist. “It is a body incorporated by 
charter, and cannot be extinguished unless by a 
feiture, although for some years it has not been in 
active operation, because almost all the of 
its institution have been amply fulfilled.” He also 
denied that classical studies were underrated in its 
publications. 


“ But the other experience to which reference may be 
had is that of the body whose objects approach most ~ 
nearly to our own—the Society for Promoting. the 
Amendment of the Law. It would not be easy to de- 
scribe the many pernicious attempts at legislation which 
it has stopped in their earliest s 
to the injury, not to the amendment of the law; and, if 
ending in failure and its attendant exposure, 
to bring the great cause of legal improvement into dis- 
repute. But it is more pleasing to dwell upon the signal 
benefits that have accrued from the measures maturely 
digested and strenuously promoted which have obtained 
the sanction first of the public assent—that is the ap- 
proval of those who are capable and well informed— 
and, finally, the assent of the Legislature itself. To give 
particular instances would only weary those who are 
tamiliar with the history of the society; but lam bound 
to state that since its establishment in 1844 most of the 
bills which I have brought forward, and of which many 
have been passed, making a great change in our juris- 
prudence, either originated in the inquiries and reports 
of the society’s committees, or owed to the labours and 
authority of that body valuable help towards, first, their 
preparation, next, their adoption. The great measure of 
local judicature, and those which arose out of the 
common law and real property commissions, were no 
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doubt adopted prior to the society’s foundstion; but 
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measures are materially indebted to its co-operation.” 
Lord -also referred to the mercantile | 
lew conferences of 1852 and of the present year, and | 
pointed out that such public consultations must be of 
use in guiding the Legislature of the country in its 
modifications of particular laws. ‘The conference 
recently held under the presidency of Prince Albert 
was likewise alluded to. The speaker then dilated 
on the Conservative effect, in the best sense of the 
word, which the diffusion of knowledge is sure to 
beve, and continued, alluding to the opponents of 


popular progress :— 

“It is, in-trath, ignorance continued, not knowledge 
advanced, which they have to fear—nay, which, when 
we come to an explanation with them, they really do 
fear. Knowledge is power; but its natural ally is the 
friendly power of virtue, with which its dominion is 
willingly shared. This is above all-true of the know- 
ledge which we shall seek to improve and to impart. 
The supreme Disposer and Preserver, who ‘decketh him- 
self with light as it were a garment, but defendeth all 
the earth as it were with a shield,’ has provided that the 
false steps into-which we are led ‘bythe twilight will be 
prevented or retraeed when theday dawns, If any one 
is still alarmed at ‘the foree which the people seem to 
gain when their faculties are expanded by cultivation, 
let him recolleet that ‘this happy precess cannot be eon- 
tinued, and further knowledge acquired, without a new 
security being given by that very increase of knowledge 
against the delusions and the excesses from which the 
peace of the community has most to fear.” 

His Lordship concluded amidat lond and prolonged 
applause; and Lord John Russell ‘then moved the 
inauguration of the Society, and thanks ‘to Lord 
Brougham for his excellent address. ‘He bore elo- 
quent testimony ‘to the life-long services of his Lord- 
ship; and the motion, having been seconded by Mr. 
Cowper, M.P., and supported by Mr. Recorder Hill, 
was carried. The proceedings soon after terminated 
for the day. 

On the following day, the inaugural addresses of 
the five presidents of departments were delivered in 
snecession in the ‘Town-hall before the whole of the 
members and their friends. These lectures were by 
Lord John Russell on Jurisprudence and Amend- 
ment of the Law; by Sir John Pakington on Educa- 
tion; by Lord Stanley on Public Health; by Sir 
Berijamin Brodie on Social Economy; and by the 
Recorder of Birmingham (in the absence of the 
Bishop of London, who had consented to preside 
over that section) on Punishment and Reformation. 
The delivery of the addresses by the Presidents of 
Sections did not conclude until past three o'clock, 
after which the business of the sections was com- 
menced in their respective rooms at Queen’s College. 

The business of the various sections commenced 
on Tuesday evening, when, in the department which 


-comprehends Jurisprudence and the Amendment of 


the Law, a paper was read by Mr. E. T. Wakefield, 
on the ‘Transfer of Land.’ In the department of 
Education, the Rev. Dr. Booth, the Rev. Evan 
Davies, and Dr. Humphries, read papers on the 
Examination of the Society of Arts, the ‘Education 
of the Middle Classes,’ and the * Plan and Object of 
the Royal College of Preceptors.’ In the third sec- 
tion, Mr. J. C. Symonds, one of her Majesty’s Go- 
yvernment School Inspectors, read an essay on the 
subject of ‘Crime growing with Density of Popu- 
lation; Mr. T. B. Baker discoursed on ‘ The 
Possible Extirpation of Regular Crime ;’ and the 
business of the section was brought to a close 
by a paper from Mr. A. Hill on the ‘ Industrial 
Schools Act of 1857.’ In the department of Social 
Economy, presided over by Sir Benjamin Brodie, a 
paper was read by Mr. E. Akroyd, M.P., on ‘ Em- 
ployers and Employed;’ and by Mr. Hastings, on 
behalf of Miss Twining, upon the ‘Condition of 
Workhouses.’ 

On the third day (Wednesday), papers were read 
on the ‘ Influence of Habitation on the Community;’ 
on ‘ Houses for Working Men, their Arrangement, 
Drainage, and Ventilation; on ‘ Density of Popula- 
tion, and Localization of Dwellings;’ and on ‘ Distinc- 
tive Principles of Punishment and Reformation.’ 

In the course of the day, an address was presented 
to Lord Brougham by the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute; and in the eveningthe Mayor entertained 
his Lordship and the leading members of the Asso- 
ciation at dinner at Dee’s Hotel. 





STATE OF TRADE. 
THe reports of the trade of the manufacturing towns 
during the week ending last Saturday, show considerable 
dulness, in consequence of the increase in the rate of 
discount and the losses from American failures. At 
Manchester, business has also been again affected by the 
stoppage of several silk houses. Birmingham is stated 
thus far to have escaped very well the effects of the New 
York crisis, Bradford, it is feared, has suffered to some 
extent, and at all points the cessation of orders from the 





of importanee—have been announeed from Glasgow. 
The principal was that of J. Monteith and Co., whose 
liabilities are believed to be extensive. They were large 
shippers of Glasgow goods to America and elsewhere. 
The other houses mentioned are Patteson and Co., Mac- 
donald and Co., and Wallace and Co. Prompt mea- 
sures were felt to be necessary to prevent as far as 
possible any increase of disaster, and a committee of the 
Western Bank of Scotland has been summoned to inves- 
tigate the position of these and other firms. The failure 
has been announced of the respectable firm of Messrs. 
Ross, Mitchell, and Co. They were engaged in the 
Canadian ‘trade, and have a house in Toronto. Their 
liabilities are estimated at about 250,0001, while their 
assets were recently valued at about 350,000/. The 
disaster is attributed to bills having been returned upon 
them against which they hold securities not immediately 
available, and hopes are expressed of the practicability 
of a resumption. —7 ines. 

In the general business of the port of London during 
the same week there has been little change. The total 
of ships reported inward was 212, showing a decrease of 
15 from the previous week. ‘The number cleared out- 
ward was 109, including 20 in ballast, showing also a 
decrease of 14. The number of vessels on the berth 
loading for the Australian colonies is 64, being 7 more 
than at the last account.—/dem. 





ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 
Tue Butterley Company’s New Colliery at Ripley, 
Derbyshire, has been the scene of a corice of oxplosions 
by which about fifteen persons have been more or less 
injured. On Monday, the 5th inst., an explosion took 
place, when two men were severely burnt. On the fol- 
lowing day, the ground-bailiff, Mr. John Smith, went 
down the pit to ascertain the state of the workings, and, 
while going round, the gas ignited and burnt one poor 
fellow very badly. Mr. Smith himself was also burnt, 
but not seriously. Precautions were taken to prevent 
further damage, and, notwithstanding the continued 
presence of much foul gas, it was considered safe for the 
men to continue at work while proper caution was taken. 
Early on the morning of Friday week, however, intelli- 
gence was spread that another and more fearful explo- 
sion had taken place, by which nine men and two boys 
had been severely burnt. Doulfts are entertained of the 
lives of several of these being saved. The immediate 
cause of the last explosion appears to have been the 
placing of a naked candle too near the roof. 

A fatal railway accident has occurred in Treland. A 
train from Enniskiflen came into collision with a car- 
riage on the rails three miles from Derry, and forced it 
off the lines. The fireman and driver of the train were 
thrown off and killed ; but the passengers sustained but 
slight injury. The line was completely blocked up. 

A boiler exploded at the Basingstoke station of the 
South-Western Railway early last Saturday morning, 
or, more properly speaking, in the course of the previous 
night, by which two men were killed. The internal 
cylinder of the boiler burst, and the door of the engine, 
striking against the stoker, forced him a distance of 
forty or fifty yards up the line, while the driver was 
blown in a contrary direction, and carried to the top of 
the refreshment-room. Both were killed at once, and 
greatly mutilated. They were very steady and sober 
men, and the engine was a new one. At the inquest, 
which was held on the game day, Mr. James Tandy, 
foreman of the boiler-makers in the employ of the South- 
Western Railway Company, said he had examined the 
boiler, and could not discover the cause of the accident. 
It appeared to be a mystery. John Smalley said: “I 
was guard of the up goods train from Southampton last 
night. We arrived at Basingstoke five minutes after 
one o'clock. I knew Thoroughgood and Farrell well 
{these were the men killed]. 1 have known them ever 
since they have been in the company’s service. They 
both seemed perfectly satisfied with the engine. I have 
been with the former driver of this engine, and he liked 
it very much. We were an hour late. We were fifteen 
minutes behind our time in starting, and I consider that 
we lost the other time on the road. It is mostly up hill, 
and there was a very strong wind. On arriving at 
Basingstoke, I got out of my van and put out some 
oysters. Thoroughgood called out to me, ‘Is there any- 
thing else, father?’ and I replied, ‘No, my son.’ At 
this moment there was a terrific noise, like a great 
cannon going off, and something came by me like light- 
ning. I supposed afterwards it was the body of the 
driver. The other poor fellow we found up the line, 
lying face downwards, with his skull blown off, which 
we have not been able to find. They were both perfectly 
sober.” As it appeared certain that no blame could be 
attached to any one, the jury simply returned a verdict 
of ‘ Accidentally killed.’ 

A railway carriage on the Great Western Railway 
took fire on Friday week a little on this side of Slough. 
The passengers vainly endeavoured to make the driver 
aware of their position; but, after a lapse of twenty 
minutes, a policeman saw their signals and those of some 
persons in another carriage, who had observed the 
smoke. The train was then stopped, though only just 
in time to prevent the passengers in the compartment 





United States is likely to cause inactivi during the 
uext few months. Suar've vehi —-csee of 


them | which was on fire from being burnt alive. The flames 





ft ds spread, and three carriages 
It is.a disgrace to ‘the railway companies tho. ue 
no communication between the pomangee ae 
engine; but, as Sydney Smith said, until 9 and ‘the 
burnt alive, there will be no Pereira. 
case has also occurred within the last few Similar 

Three men have been drowned in the Ks : 
near Reedham, in consequence of a boat, in thes 
were sailing with some others, having hen ‘they 
the wind. The bodies were carried down the veri? 
ae — Ss not recovered te mesa 
1e men leave fami in a more . 
dition. Or Hess destitute ayy 

Two trucks, loaded with stone, were o; 
dentally left on the up line of’ the Deiat a 
Railway, in the tunnel at Bourton, about five miles:from 
Bristol. The tunnel was undergoing repair, and 
trueks had been left by the workmen. The rail at * 
point turns rather a sharp angle, and the train could ngt 
be stopped in time to avoid the collision, 
and tender were knocked off the rails, the it. 
shattered to atoms, and the second was sent een 
quarter of a mile up:the line. The passengers, though 
much shaken, were not seriously injured. The next 
train was warned of the danger, and kept back, bra 
tonating balls placed along the rails, 

Mr. W. James, superintendent of the Leeds police 
force and the head of the fire-brigade of ‘that borough, 
died on Monday morning under somewhat singular cir- 
cumstanees. On Sunday night between nine and ten 
o'clock, he was called to attend with the brigade ata 
fire which had broken out at the patent-felt eloth manu 
factory. He went into one of the rooms of the building 
to discharge a patent fire annihilator, ‘Some other per- 
sons were also in the same reom for @ similar purpose ; 
and, after two or three of the annililators had been dis 
charged, Mr. James was found lying ‘on the ‘loot ing 
state of unconsciousness. He was quickly got into a 
purer atmosphere, and was attended by medical men ; 
but he never recovered his consciousness, and diedon 
the following morning. The cause of his death way 
apoplexy. 

While the farm-servants of Mr. Brethwick, of Mount 
pleasant, near Boston, were preparing a thrashing. 
machine for work last Saturday morning, ‘the boiler 
suddenly burst, and the fragments were blown in all ~ 
directions, some of them to a great distance. A poor 
woman, the wife of a labouring man, with five cbildan, 
was torn to pieces by the explosion. A boy whe wy 
standing by was very seriously, but not fatally, injured, 

wo trains on the South Wales Railway met each 
other about noon on Wednesday between Pyle and Port 
Talbot, and a horrible crash ensued. The tendersofth 
two trains were crushed into the carriages, 
mutilating twelve of the passengers, bruising and 
many others, and killing a child on the spot. It was 
some time before medical assistance could be procumd 
for the sufferers, and in the meanwhile it weeteared 
that the express train, then due, would run into them, 
This, however, did not happen. It appears that the 
accident was caused by one of the rails being blockedup 
by a previous break-down, owing to which the down 
train was culpably ordered to proceed on the up lim. 
Two of the sufferers have since died. 





AMERICA. 
Te financial affairs of the United States appear to 
again settling themselves into something like order. Th 
New York Shipping List says:—“ A conference of the 
leading bank officers has been held, which resulted im 
resolution to recommend an immediate increase of loats 
and discounts to the extent of three per cent. Thi 
will doubtless produce a favourable effect, and bare 
a tendency to strengthen confidence in a good & 
gree. There never was a year since our existence a4 
nation when the same extent of those resources which 
constitute the only real basis of prosperity were 
abundant or so valuable. The crops already 
exceed all precedent, and those of the south, in cotton, 
sugar, rice, and tobacco, will realize more money 
many millions than they ever did before.” Some 
particulars are given by the New York Times, which 
writes:—‘‘The suspended banks of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore are gradually settling themselves down upa 
a non-specie currency, and their movements for the next 
twelve months will be regulated in the first place by the 
legitimate demands upon them by their merchants; 
secondly, by the means and measures esseutial be 
restoration at an early day. Of a resumption there 
no hope under twelve months. The sales of produce 
and of merchandise, and business operations 
in the suspended cities, must be adapted to a * 
currency ; hence prices, when compared with those 
New York, will be nominally higher, but, in fact 
be somewhat lower. The foreign exports of the 
must be regulated by the specie standard only. 
process of redemption of country bank issues goes oa 
with regularity and consistency. The bank 
of Rhode Island will be taken to any extent in the pay 
ment of current liabilities in that State or in the Lo 
chase of cotton goods, the latter being more 
market value than the bank bills. ‘Thus far the susp 
sion extends to the banks of Philadelphia, Lancast® 
Pittsburgh (the Bank of Pittsburgh only excepted 
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Cumberland, Norfolk, Wheeling, Wilmington, 
and the interior towns generally of those 
and all the provincial banks.” The 
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deranged at the last dates. The transactions in 


bills were very slight, but sales were consi- 
Bills on London were four to six and a half 
ar total suspension of labour has taken 
woollen and cotton manufacturing establish- 
New England; but the American papers 
steady accumulations of deposits of small 
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the reported failures are Foster and Co., Ab- 


j 


; Lovejoy and Co., of Boston; Tirrel and 
of South Weymouth; W. H. Bottom and 
, Tiffany, and Co., and James 8. Stirling 
Trenton ; J. B. Holmes, of Cincinnati; J. 
and Co., of Boston; Bogy, Mittenberger, and 
Anderson and Co., and Dawley and Barkdale, of 
Louis; Garner and Co., of Baltimore ; and, lastly, 
Pinkham and Co., of Chicago. 
Traveller gives currency to a rumour that 
mt of forged paper has been discovered, 
some at 30,000 dollars, and by others at 
and conjectures that the forged paper 
ion is that which has been freely circulated 
within a few months, bearing the supposed 
signature of James Paul and Co., small traders, of 
Biddeford or Saco, Maine, and the endorsement of Hallet, 
Pinkham, Quimby, and Co., a dry goods firm, of Han- 
over-street, in that city, which failed a few days since. 
‘Mr. Lawton, the cashier of the Erie City Bank, has 
Jpeen arrested for embezzlement, and, after an examina- 
tion, has been held in bonds of 10,000 dollars to answer 
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All hope of the safety of the commander and missing 
passengers of the Central America has been abandoned. 
Au extraordinary affair has happened at Honeygall, a 
gall settlement in Georgia. A band of thieves has for 
gome time committed depredations on the property of 
the farmers, and it was at length resolved to punish them 
lynch law. They were therefore ordered to leave 
locality, with a promise that, if they went quietly, 
they should be paid their travelling expenses, and be 
for what little property they might leave 
debind. One of the principal of these thieves was 
‘Moses Hornsby, a man with a wife and family. He pro- 
amised to go by the required time, though never intending 
todoso; and, as he continued to stay after the stipu 
lated term was up, fourteen mounted ‘ Regulators,’ as 
the executioners of Lynch law are called, made their 
appearance outside his house. All were armed, with two 
exceptions, A Dr. Foreman advanced to parley ; but at 
that Mument shot was fired from the house through a 
sort of porthole. Foreman’s horse was struck, and fell 
dead; and another of the ‘ Regulators’ was himself 
wounded by a second shot, and made off, crying out to 
his comrades to ‘scatter.’ The firing from the house 
<ontinued rapidly and fatally for some minutes ; and the 
ing patty were forced to fly, leaving four of their 
aumber on the field. One of these, a young man named 
Radcliffe (whose father was also present and seriously 
Wounded), was struck mortally ; but he resolved to have 
‘ome revenge before he died. Crawling to a stump, he 
rested his gun on it, and fired through the porthole, kill- 
ing Hornsby on the spot. He then fired again at another 
which he perceived somewhere on the walls. This 
was Hornsby’s wife, who was immediately struck dead, 
while an infant she was carrying in her arms was 
wounded in the legs and hips. At this moment, Mike 
, on of the elder Hornsby, appeared with a gun 
da bis hand, fired one barrel, and was about to discharge 
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market; both foreign and domestic, was very | 


| estimate by nearly 10,000,000 feet. 


in the savings banks and the increased number of | 


the Punta castle, and close to the sentry’s box, and 
landed four hundred negroes. This occurred at mid- 
night. 

The mahogany cutting in Belize, Honduras, has this 
year been a decided failure, falling short of the first 
The product of 
logwood has also fallen short. 





IRELAND. 
Tue Crrcumiocurion Orrice.—The Cork Reporter 
mentions that the Great Britain steamship was recently 
chartered by Government to take two cavalry regiments 
out to India. The men, however, were not directed to 


| get themselves ready to start until affer the contract 


and Co., and J. M. Mackay and Co., of | 





mained on the field cautioned him that, if he fired again, 


Mie shot would be returned. Mike did fire, and then 
fumed to fly; when the ‘Regulator’ discharged his 
pitee, and brought him down, mortally wounded. This 
tems to have concluded the affair. 

Some slaves have been landed in Cuba, despite the 
slficers whose business it is to prevent it. The corre- 
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or General Paez, has been seized, 
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Ahe act of land 
ashore at 
doarded 


ing a cargo of Africans. 
the time, and the schooner approached and 
Whe, her for the purpose of rendering assistance. 
the officer came on deck his eyes met with 

ome @f those awful scenes so common in the slave 
a The deck and hold were strewed with hundreds 
Thkel Africans in different stages of the small-pox. 
able-bodied portion of the cargo had been sueccess- 
fully landed, and it seems that the captain was making 
to get off the rocks and proceed to sea 
the disease had disappeared. The vessel was 
the port of Cardenas, where she will undergo 
Her Captain is an American, and nearly all 


the Stew Spaniards and Portuguese. 
Saved was about five hundred, and had she not 
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after, some one went into the 


— she would not have been suspected by the | 
” | personal security of 5002. and two sureties of 250/. each. 


of the New York Tribune says:—‘“ The Ame- | 


hear Cardenas, by the Spanish schooner Habanera while | 
She was | 


The number of | 


was made. Of course, a great delay took place, the 
vessel all the while being a heavy daily expense to the 
nation. The day of starting was fixed for the 2nd 
inst.; but then it was found that the soldiers (who, on 
such occasions, are obliged to take out new equipments 
with them) had not a single saddle! This entailed a 
further delay of six days, at an expense of 300/, a day. 
Of such were the blunders which lost us an army in the 
Crimea ; such are the triumphs of an exclusive system 
of administration ! 

Tue Beirast Gun Cyvs has laid down its arms. A 
meeting of the members was held on Thursday week, 
when, after some discussion, the following resolution was 
adopted :—“ That, inasmuch as this club was established 
solely for mutual self-defence against the attacks of 
Orange rioters, and as, on the appeal of the peaceful 
portion of the population of Belfast, an investigation 
has been held into the causes of the recent riots which 
disgraced our town; and as, furthermore, the Govern- 
ment have, through the voice of the Lord Chancellor, 
pronounced condemnation on the Orange system and its 
leaders, the cause of these disturbances, as dangerous to 
the peace of society, we, willing to believe that the au- 
thorities will afford us henceforth sufficient protection for 
our lives and properties, do hereby dissolve this self- 
defensive society, and throw ourselves on the Executive 
for that protection to which as peaceful citizens we are 
entitled.” 

ReFoRMATORIES FOR JUVzeNILE CrimiNAs.—Mr. 
Serjeant Berwick, the chairman of the East Riding of 
the county of Cork, in opening his court, on Thursday 
week, delivered a charge to the grand jury, in the 
course of which he spoke at some length on the ques- 
tion of secondary punishments, and the substitution of 
penal servitude for the old system of transportation to 
the colonies. Alluding to the committal of children to 
prison for vagrancy, ‘or, in plain English, begging,’ 
he continued: —“ The law which enforces imprisonment 
for vagraucy is, in my mind, a cruel and unjust law. I 
have long sought to get it altered, and I never shall 
cease to struggle until I have it established that the 
child who beys a piece of bread or asks for a halfpenny 
shall not be considered a criminal, as at present. I can 
answer for it that the month in gaol for vagrancy is the 
commencement of a training in crime which sticks to the 
child during the term of his life. If the gaols could be 
managed as well as one could in the highest flight of 
fancy have wished, the term of imprisonment is still 
never one of reform. One, two, or six months is never 
sufficient for training.” He mentioned that a Roman Ca- 
tholic refurmatory is about to be established in Ireland, 
and expressed his opinion—in which he says he is encou- 
raged by the views of eminent philauthropists in England 
—that ‘a mixture of creeds’ in the persons instructing 
the children would be impracticable. “ Mixed educa- 
tion is a most excellent thing among the ordinary classes 
of society for the time during which they are engaged in 
school education; but, when you come to deal with the 
whole period of the children’s time, and particularly with 
their hearts,” the case is different. Mr. Serjeant Ber- 


| wick proceeded.—“ When I tell you that this society, 
when one of the ‘ Regulators’ who had re- | 


which has undertaken the establishment of a reformatory, 
intends to have a number of Protestant patrons, it will 
show you that there can be no injury by its being con- 
fined to a society devoted to the teaching of Roman Ca- 
tholic children, I have a return of the number of juve- 
nile convicts who have been in the County Cork Gaol 
for the last nine months, from the 1st of January to the 
30th of September, and in the whole of them there are 
but two Protestant children. That will show you that 
the great majority, if not almost the whole amount, of 
the criminal population are from the lowest class—are 
all Roman Catholics. I should, however, be very glad 
if the different counties in the south of Ireland would join 


| together for the purpose of establishing a Protestant re- 


formatory, and I would give the same assistance and 
support in every way in my power to the one as to the 
other.” 

Tue Late Fraups at Beirast.—The Belfast magis- 
trates sat in private on Friday week, and issued a warrant 
for the apprehension of Andrew Harbison, a clerk in the 
employment of Moore. He was arrested shortly after- 
wards, Moore is now known to have left Ireland, but 
it is almost certain that he has not succeeded in getting 
off by the Asia to America. His defalcations to ereditors 
are variously stated at from 5000/. to 10,0001 The 
persons in custedy were on Saturday remanded till the 
following Wednesday. Henley was admitted to bail in 


barbour 
of Havannah, immediately under the guns of The other prisoners were recommitted, 
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Murper weak Dromara.—Mr. John Alexander 
Rankin, a grocer living at Aughneskeagh, near Dro- 
mara, has been stabbed on the highway by a Mir. 
William Hanna, of Gransha, a sewing agent, with whom 
he had a quarrel. He died almost instantly. Hanma 
is not yet in custody. 

INAUGURATION OF THE Moore Sratue.—The statue 
of Thomas Moore, the poet, was unveiled in the presence 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Mayor, and other dis- 
tinguished persons on Wednesday. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
PRANCE. 
Some very amusing stories in connexion with a 
singular embassy from France to Algeria are related by 
the Paris correspondent of the Zimes, who writes:— 
‘* Every one has seen or heard speak of the great Robert 
Houdin. Besides being the prince of conjurors, he is.an 
able mathematician and mechanician, and his electric 
clock, made for the Hotel de Ville of his native town of 
Blois, obtained a medal at the Paris Exhibition. It ds 
not generally known that he was sent to Algeria by the 
French Government on a mission connected with the 
black art. Its object was to destroy the influence exer- 
cised among the Arab tribes by the marabouts, an in- 
fl often mischievously applied. By a few clumsy 
tricks and impostures these marabouts pass themselves 
off as sorcerers; no one, it was justly thought, was 
better able to eclipse their skill and discredit their scienee 
than the man of inexhanstible bottles. One of the 
great pretensions of the marabout was invulnerability. 
At the moment a loaded musket was fired at him, and 
the trigger pulled, he pronounced a few cabalistic words, 
and the weapon did not go off. Houdin detected the 
trick, and showed that the touchhole was plugged. The 
Arab wizard was furious, and abused his French rival. 
‘You may revenge yourself,’ quietly replied Houdin; 
‘take a pistol; load it yourself: here are bullets; put - 
one in the barrel, but before doing so mark it with your 
knife.’ The Arab did as he was told. ‘ You are quite 
certain now,’ said Houdin, ‘ that the pistol is loaded and 
will go off. Tell me, do you feel no remorse in killing 
| me thus, notwithstanding that I authorize you?’ ‘ You 
| are my enemy,’ coldly replied the Arab; ‘I will kill 
| you.” Without replying, Houdin stuck an apple on the 
| point of a knife, and calmly gave the word to fire. The 
| pistol was discharged, the apple flew far away and there 
| appeared in its place, stuck on the point of the knife, 
| the bullet the marabout had marked. The spectators 
remained mute from stupefaction ; the marabout bowed 
before his superior: ‘ Allah is great!” he said, ‘1 am 
vanquished.’ Instead of the bottle from which, in 
Europe, Robert Houdin pours an endless stream 
of wine and liqueurs, he called for an empty bowl, 
which he kept continually full of boiling coffee; 
but few of the Arabs would taste it, for 
made sure that it came direct from the devil's 
| own coffee-pot. He then told them that it was in his 
| power to deprive them of all strength, and to restore it 
| to them at will, and he produced a small box, so light 
| that a child could lift it with its finger; but it suddenty 
became so heavy that the strongest man present could 
not raise it, and the Arabs, who prize physical strength 
| above everything, looked with terror at the great magi- 
cian who, they doubted not, could annihilate them by 
|the mere exertion of his will. They expressed this 
belief; Houdin confirmed them in it, and promised that, 
jon a day appointed, he would convert one of them into 
smoke. The day came, the throng was prodigious; a 
| fanatical marabout had agreed to give himself up tothe 
sorcerer. ‘They made him stand on a table and covered 
, him with a transparent gauze ; then Houdin and another 
| person lifted the table by the two ends, and the Arab dis 
appeared in a cloud of smoke. The terror of the spec- 
tators was indescribable; they rushed out of the place, 
and ran a long distance before some of the boldest 
thought of returning to look after the marabout. They 
| found him near the place where he had been evaporated; 
but he could tell them nothing, and was like a dranken 
,man, ignorant of what had happened to him. Thenee- 
forward Houdin was venerated and the marabouts were 
despised; the object of the French Government was 
completely attained. The fashion of ‘ testimonials’ 
having, it appears, infected even the Arabs, a number of 
caiefs presented the great French conjuror with a piece 
of Arab writing, wonderfully decorated, hyperbolical and 
eulogistic, and to which they were so attentive as to 
append a French translati Besides this memorial of 
| his Algerine trip, Houdin has a rosary which he one day 
borrowed from an Arab to perform a trick with, and 
| which the owner, persuaded that Sheitan in person was 
| before him, refused to receive back.” 
| Jules Favre, the Republican barrister, who defended 
| Bel-Hadj, one of the Arab chiefs lately found guilty at 
Oran of the murder of Abdallah Aga, and condemned 
to hard labour for life, recently arrived at the camp at 
Chalons to present to the Emperor a petition from the 
culprit, praying for a mitigation of the sentence. The 
advocate was accompanied by a little boy, the son of 
Bel-Hadj. The Emperor granted an audience to Jules 
Favre and the boy, and it is said promised to pardom 
the chief. 
There seems to be no doubt that the sentence of death 
































return to France. 

Official despatches received at the Ministry of Marine 
from Senegal, under date of the 15th ult., say that 
during the entire month of August the expeditionary 
column commanded by the Governor, M. Faidherbe, had 
had constant ments, invariably successful, with 
the bands of Al-Hadji, the Arab chieftain. It is said 
to be intended to appoint a maritime prefect at Algiers, 
which will be the chief city of the sixth maritime ar- 
rondissement of France. 

The Emperor, previous to leaving the camp at Cha- 
lons, issued the following order of the day :—‘ Camp of 
Chalons, October 8th. Soldiers!—The time which we 
have passed together will not have been lost. Your 
military instruction has been improved, and the bonds 
which united us have been drawn closer. When Ge- 
neral Bonaparte had concluded the glorious peace of 
Campo Formio, he hastened to again place the con- 
querors of Italy in the platoon and battalion training, 
thus showing how useful he considered it, even for old 
soldiers, to constantly fall back on the fundamental rules 
of theory. That lesson has not been forgotten; as, 
searcely had you returned from a glorious campaign, 
when you applied yourselves with zeal to the practical 
study of evolutions, and you have now inaugurated the 
camp at Chalons, which is to serve as a great sclivol of 
maneuvres for the whole army. ‘The Imperial Guard 
will thus always set a good example, in peace as well as 
in war. Instructed, disciplined, and ready to undertake 
and support everything for the welfare of the country, 
it will be for the Line, out of which it comes, a just 
object of emulation, and will contribute with it to pre- 
serve intact that old reputation of our immortal pha- 
lanxes, which have only succumbed from the excess of 
their glory and of their triumphs.—Napo.eon.” 

The troops from Chalons are beginning to arrive at 
Paris. 

Several women who served in the armies of the First 
Napoleon have claimed the St. Helena medal, and the 
Emperor has ordered the claims to be admitted. 

Great excitement is being caused by a trial before the 
Colmar Tribunal, where Court Jules Migeon is accused 
of corrupt electoral practices, aud of wearing the riband 
of the Legion of Honour without having auy title to it. 
M. Migeon was an Opposition candidate during the late 
elections, and, having defeated the Government, the Go- 
vernment is now desirous of casting discredit on him. 
He was at one time a Bonayartist, but bas since quar- 
relied with his former friends. Jules Favre is now his 
counsel; and he has succeeded in showing that the 
Government resorted to the most arbitrary measures to 
prevent the success of the Count during the elections of 
July, The ballot-boxes, it appears, are not inviolable, 
but will easily admit a hand, so that the votes may be 
altered. M. Favre, having elicited some damaging ad- 
missions on the part of Government officials, exclaimed, 
“ This, then, is the liberty we enjoy !’—an ejaculation of 
so bold a nature that few of the papers have ventured to 
report it. A good deal of skirmishing between the 
aceused and the witnesses has taken place, marked, as 
usual in French courts, with great heat and violence. 

Lamentable accounts are still published of the floods 
in the departments of the Diéme and Ardéche, The 
Mayor of Colombiéres has been drowned. 

‘The Bank of France has raised its discount to six and 
a half per cent. 

SPALN, 

The Ministerial crisis still continues, the Narvaez 
Government only remaining in office till the new Cabinet 
can be appointed. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Duchy of Parma has ceased to be a member of 
the Austro-Italian Customs Union. 

“While in the theatre at Weimar,” says the Paris 
correspondent of the Zimes, “the Emperor had a con- 
versation, which lasted fall a quarter of an hour, with 
Prince Gortschakoff. Before Francis Joseph quitted 
Weimar, he gave Prince Gortschakhoff the Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Stephen. The Weimar correspondent 
of the Augsburg Gazette states that, while his Majesty 
was talking in the back part of the box with Prince 
Gortschakoff, the other Russians ‘drew a cordon round 
them.’ The same writer states that the Emperor was 
somewhat embarrassed when first he found himself in the 
company of strangers, some of whom were prejudiced 
against bim, but he soon recovered his self-possession. 
The Austrian monarch conversed freely with the persons 
with whom he was brought into contact, ‘ but the Em- 
peror Alexander was as cold and reserved (boutonné) as 
he was at Stuttgard. ” 

We read in the same letter :—“ It rs that Dr. 
Zugsehwerdt, who is the Dean of the Vienna notaries, 
as well asa member of the Board of the Credit Bank, is a 
much greater malefactor than was originally believed. 
He has already confessed that he has pledged the pro- 
perty of several minors to some of bis creditors, instead 
of depositing it im the hands of the, authorities, as he 
ought to have done. His wards and acquaintances lose 
about 40,0004 by him.” ©. oss wisw foes Be. 
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The health of Count Buol is improving. 
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physicians think that the King, 
A colonel in the Austrian army, recently deceased, has | mination of blood to the head, as eck tite to deter 
been forcibly buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery at | vessel in the brain, and that the extravanton Moe 
Romerstadt in Moldavia, though a Protestant. He was | led to the paralyzing pressure in that 
interred, however, in the Protestant division of the | has continued to progress, though he is 
ground ; but no clergyman was allowed to follow the | his bed, and is very feeble. The latest® 
body, nor were the bells tolled, ‘because the deceased | the 15th inst.) are favourable. Accounts (dated 
had neither gone to church, nor confessed at Easter.’ A : 
dead march was played as the coffin was carried through 
the streets of the tuwn. The circumstances of the case 
have led to much public agitation. 

Hardly a day passes in Vienna without some ruined 
speculator on the Bourse committing suicide. 
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OUR CIVILIZATION, 


A MYSTERIOUS MURDER. 
| Two youths were rowing up the river in a boat from 





ITALY. | Richmond between five and six o'clock 
The Duchesse de Montpensier, Infanta of Spain, ar- | of Friday week, when they noticed a = mins 
rived at Turin on the 7th inst. with her husband and Tying 


on the third abutment from the Middlesex 
family. | the west side of Waterloo Bridge. A lo; ae bd 
The Pope has published an allocution giving a sketch fastened to the handle, and was part) PaaS 6- 
of his late journey through Central Italy. He professes | water. By means of this, the lads pulled the the 
to be excessively pleased with the reception he met with | into the boat. They found it heavy, and conceived 
from people, priests, and princes. | had discovered something worth ha’ = 
A passenger train on the railway from Alessandria to | went to Lambeth, to the elder brother of one of 
Arona, Piedmont, ran into another train, which was | bargeman, and told him they had found a prize, 
stopping at the station of Valenza, on the 7th instant. | brother, John Kilsby, tried to open the lock with a 
The shock was extremely violent, and more than forty | but, failing, forceditopen. A large numberof ai 
passengers were wounded. Fortunately, none were | up in some clothes, with the exception of one large bone 
killed. which stuck upin the middle, presented themselves to the 
The town of Carrara has been declared in a state of | view. The clothes, which were those of a man 
siege in consequence of a murder committed there on the in a respectable rank of life, were slightly damp, bus not 
28th September. ‘The garrison has been reinforced by | wet; and the carpet-bag itself was perfectly dry, and 


three hundred men, at the expense of the town. had evidently not been in the water at all, Some 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


the clothes were much stained with particularby 
The Divan (says a despatch from Jassy, dated the | the shirt and under-waistcoat, which 0 ar with 
6th inst.) was opened on Sunday, the 4th, by the Metro- | it- They also exhibited several cuts and ; viz, 
politan. His speech was moderate, and was well re-| three in the back of the coat, two on the shirt, as if 
ceived. ‘The most perfect tranquillity prevailed through- | over the abdomen, and seven through the breast of the 
out the assembly. During the sitting, cries were raised shirt and under-waistcoat. The cuts were all ; 
in favour of Moldavia, the Porte, and the friendly sharply made, and blood had round 
powers. The cry most frequently repeated was for the | The coat was also torn up the back, as if it had 
self-government of the Danubian Provinces. On the | hurriedly stripped off a dead body, The yoaths, on 
same day, the Prince Kaimakan reviewed the troops. /advice of John Kilsby, immediately put: the remaing 
The town was illuminated in the evening, and fireworks | 4nd the garments back icto the bag; took themto the 
were let off. Perfect order prevailed. On Monday, | Fox-under-the-hill, a public-house in the neighbourhood 
the 5th, the powers of the deputies were verified. M. | of the Strand; and spoke to a policeman who was 
Basily, the Russian Commissioner, has returned to | duty in the Adelphi arches. He went with them to 
Bucharest. public-house, between six and seven o'clock in the morm- 
Great sympathy is being shown in Wallachia for | ing, and there found the bones and the clothes laid out 
Russia. ‘The ‘name-day’ of the Emperor Alexander was | in the yard. By him they were taken to the Boy- 
recently celebrated in the Principality with great en- | Street station-house, where Mr, Paynter, the divisional 
thusiasm, and the Czar was referred to as having ‘ gua- | Surgeon, examined the bones, and found that the 
ranteed and protected the rights and privileges of the | formed a complete skeleton, with the exception of 
Wallachians,’ and was styled ‘the illustrious Protector | cervicle, seven of the dorsal vertebra, some portions of 
of the orthodox faith,’ ie. the Greek church. the ribs, the head, the hands and feet, and portion of 
It is rumoured that the English and Austrian Ambas- | the small bone of the leg. At the inquest on Monday, _ 
sadors at Constantinople have demanded the annulling | Mr. Paynter thus described the more minute spear. 
of the Moldavian and Wallachian elections, on the | aces presented by the remains:— ised 
ground that they have been conducted in an illegal ‘All the principal bones were sawn into two or more 
manner. ‘The Democratic party has got the upper hand, | portions, and nearly all had pieces of tendon and 
owing, it is'said, to the return of the political refugees | attached to them asif the flesh had been cut off ina 
to Bucharest and Jassy. The Paris Constitutionne/ | haggling manner. On four places only was the skin 
denies the truth of the ramour. adhering to the bones—a piece of conte ae 
The Porte has issued a circular, disavowing any inten- | on the back of each wrist, and on the right tubercle 
tion of permitting the union of the Principalities, but | the left tibia. These portions of the skin left wm 
adding that it is not intended ‘to exclude all idea of the partly covered thinly with short black hair, 
assimilation of certain administrative laws that may be | that the individual had been a vigorous adult, The 
reconcilable with the rights of the Sultan, and with the | adhering to the bones was neither fresh nor 
maintenance of the political separation of the two | ¢xcept in one part, and one part only, where f 
provinces.’ tion had commenced in the socket of the left thigh boas, 
TURKEY. The capsular ligament of this thigh was cut open, 
Ths Turkish Government has announced that it has| Upon rotating the thigh bone I perceived a srg. 
arrested, and intends to punish, certain ‘ Primats’ of the | Smell of decomposition, with the blue marks Ld 
province of Widdin, and Youssouf Effendi, the Mudir of | duced thereby. The whole of the remaining muse 
Beligradjik, for oppressing and squeezing money out of | aud bones appeared to be quite undecomposed, poe | 
20,000 inhabitants of the province in the name of the | Seeking to discover the cause of this, I found in 
Imperial authorities. The money is to be restored to the | parts a gritty matter like salt. To the presence of 
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persons from whom it was taken.—Zimes Vienna Cor- | Saline matter I attribute the preservation of the othe 


respondent. 
SWEDEN. was, on the surface, of a reddish-brown colour, 


The Swedish Government has advertised the parti- | from the action of salt, and of a brighter colour 


culars of a proposed loan of about 1,200,000/, to be | cut into. I should perhaps have remarked before tt 
expended in the further extension of the railway system | €Very portion of the internal viscera of the persoa 38) 


in Sweden and Norway; but the Journal de /rankfort been removed. On examining the ribs, I found the 
states that, according to Hamburg advices, the contract | third, and fourth ribs with a piece of the 
has already been adjudicated to Messrs, Merk and Co. | and flesh adhering. Between the third and fourth 
and the Bank of Northern Germany. was a cut in the flesh of rather smaller size that. 
cuts in the shirt and under flannel waistcoat. 
PRUSSIA. 
The King of Prussia bas been suffering during the | its stab or hole exactly corresponding in 


piece of the ribs when placed in its natural position 5 


portions of the remains, The flesh upon the ot 
ab 







present week from an alarming illness, which at one | direction (its long axis being up and down) with the, 
time threatened almost immediate death, and which | cuts in the clothes. The reason of the wound in Bt, 


even now is not altogether unattended with danger. | flesh being smaller is because flesh, when wounded, 


Feeling symptoms of indisposition when travelling in | the weapon is withdrawn, contracts again directly gi 


company of the Emperor and Empress of Russia from Mr. Paynter felt convinced, from appearances, 


Potsdam to Berlin, with the intention of proceeding to | the stabs were given to the living body, and not after 
Silesia, he consented to give up his visit to the Duke | death. He was also quite certain that the body had net, 


of Augustenburg, and returned to Potsdam. Here! been used for dissecting purposes. A m 
he took to his bed, and showed great depression. | would not have cut up the corpse in the way 
Violent vomiting ensued, and two days aftetwards| which it had been cut up, The deceased was 
pressure. of blood on the brain exhibited itself to | probably a man, though Mr. Paynter felt it necessary, 
so alarming an extent that blood was let twice | guard himself in maxing that statement, a$, 
during the night. This produced an improvement | bones, skin, and hair upon the skin were those of 
and the King slept for several hours. Previously to this, | adult male, the pelvis was larger than is 
he had been insensible for a considerable time. Conges- | found in men, and was more like that of the otf 
tion of the brain is reported to have set in; and the | Still, Mr. Paynter had little doubt shat the 
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. (apa. {Ja pursuing my examination of the| the splash in the water which would have followed had 
riaued Me Paynter, “I found some stray | it been thrown over, and which would have attracted 
» to the flesh. They appeared to have | the attention of the Thames police. Had the bag been 
bairs : that I now produce seem to be hair | let down directly over one of the arches, it would of 
any head ofaman. It is not black, though very | course have gone into the water; but the person con- 
are likewise some dark hairs from whiskers. | cerned, by a singular blunder, chose one of the recesses 
dark. “mn a few hairs which, from their length and | over the piers, and the bag was thus deposited on the 
sa must have been a woman’s. I have no doubt | abutment. On its reaching this, and there resting, the 
dark short hair belonged to the deceased. I think | operator no doubt supposed that it had gained the sur- 
& was not cut to pieces until the rigidity of death | face of the water, and so let go the string. 
te set in some time, because, in fitting together the| Every effort haz been made to discover the missing 
had set of the right leg, I found the right knee-joint | parts of the body; but to no effect. The police, how- 
hip. t firmly fixed, so that the thigh must have | ever, have several times been put on false scents. A 
smpletely at right angles with the rest of the | carpet-bag was washed ashore at Lambeth last Saturday; 
right arm had also stiffened with the fore- | but it was found to contain only a pistol-case, some 
and pointing towards the body. The de- | bullets, and one or two articles supposed to have been 
”. T observed in the left hip-joint could not | used in a recent burglary. A report was also brought 
Begs F produced in less than a week before I saw the on Saturday to the police-office, to the effect that the 
waits” Mr. Paynter added that he should not be head of a man had been found slightly concealed under 
surprised, from the appearance of the remains, if it was the soil of the enclosure in Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 
wand that they had been partly boiled. He imagined | On inquiry, it was found that two heads had been turned 
eo the extraordinary tightness and rigidity of the | up there, one of a man, the other of a woman ; but it was 
be |} soon made evident that they had been used for anato- 
¢ amount of evidence tending to throw light upon | mical examination. Among these false tracks would 
the committal of the murder is very scanty. On the | seer to be a statement made by a Mr. Taylor, who is 
ai of Thursday week, about half-past eleven, an | connected with the wardrobe department of the Adelphi 
woman, rather short and stout, came from the | Theatre, and who said on Saturday at the Bow-street 
i of the Strand towards Waterloo-bridge. She station that on the Thursday night, between half-past 
a bag, long, of rather peculiar shape, and eleven and twelve o'clock, he was proceeding home- 
ing a large bright flower in the pattern on the side. | wards from the Adelphi Theatre. “He saw at the 
al to be very heavy, and the woman, after | corner of the Belvidere-road, say the daily papers, 
her halfpenny to the toll-collector, had some “two persons walking together, one a tall, stout 
in getting it through the turnstile. In endea- | Man, carrying a@ carpet-bag, and the other a shortish, 
ig to do so, she turned the stile twice, and the toll- elderly woman carrying a parcel, which she carefully 
said, “ Why don’t you ask people to lift up enveloped with a shawl. The man appeared to have 
your for you? See what you have done; you have | some difficulty in carrying the bag, which was a very 
made me lose 3 halfpenny.” She muttered something | long one, and appeared to be bulky. Every now and 
in reply in a gruff, and rather masculine, tone of voice, | then he ‘ bumped’ it on the ground, as though for the 
ily simulated. Errington, the toll-collector, then | purpose of temporarily relieving himself from the 
down and lifted the bag over. In doing so, he | burden. As there was a strong light at the time from 
observed that it had leathern sides, handles, and bot- | several lamps, particularly from one opposite, at the 
tom; and the bag found by the lads on the abutment | Crown Hotel, Mr. Taylor had no difficulty in seeing the 
in all respects corrésponded with the one carried by the persons. He felt some surprise that persons of re- 
‘The woman’s hair looked as if it had been | spectability should have been out at that time of night 
ered, and plastered thickly down on her forehead. | with luggage; but he passed on, and thought nothing 
¢ seemed agitated, as if in a hurry; and Errington | more of the matter until hé saw the report in the news- 
, was desirous to catch the train which was | papers. The time mentioned by Mr. Taylor as that of 
the Waterloo station at a quarter to | his seeing these persons does not, however, tally with 
no recollection of her going off the | the statement of Errington, the toll-collector. Mr. 
the same end. [Besides the carpet-bag, | Taylor was not able to identify the carpet-bag, when 
own paper parcel, supposed to contain | shown to him, as that which he states was carried by the 
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head, &e. | man whom he had seen. 
Te has been stiggested that the ‘elderly woman’ was! ‘“‘ Another person who came forward last Saturday was 
infitts man in disguise; but to this it has been ob- | @ man who is known as * Bill,’ a sort of hanger-on at the 


‘that; if She Was gnu for a woman, she must have | New Inn, opposite Astley’s Theatre, and he stated that 
a dwarfforaman. Errington stated on the in- | on the same night (Thursday) he was standing at the 
which stands adjourned to next Monday week) | Corner Uf the Bolvidere-road, after his labours of the day 

seemed, at a rough guess, to be about five feet | were over, when a man and woman came up to theplace 
in beight. In that case, the individual | where he was standing, and hailed a cab. The man, he 
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may lead to the detection of some one of the | said, ‘I can do very well without your services,’ and 
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have been concerned in the murder. As yet, |@ penny, and the woman went away alone in the cab, 
slight traces have been obtained. Kilsby | taking with her the bag, the man giving directions that 
the station on Monday the missing sock and ' she was to be driven to Regent-circus. As soon as the 
neckerchief of the deceased, which were | cab had left, the man walked down the Belvedere-road, 
when the contents of the bag were first | but shortly afterwards returned, and, hailing another 
‘out into the barge. The sock is, of course, | cab, drove off in another direction—that is, towards the 
to that in the bag, and both, there is not | York-road, where he was lost sight of, and it is sup- 
doubt, are of German manufacture. | posed from this that the woman proceeded to the Mid- 
cotton, ribbed in a very peculiar manner, | dlesex side of Waterloo-bridge, while the man went on 
si it is stated, as are only made in Ger-|to the bridge at the Surrey end. ‘ Bill’ says further 
. This quite bears out the opinion expressed by | that the woman had a veil over her face, so that he 
t who have seen the clothes of the deceased, that at could not see her features, and that he thinks she was 
pA Gteater part were made abroad. Of course, | about five-and-twenty years of age. He should not 
& foreigner who may have had but few friends in | know the man again if he were to see him.” These 
or possibly was only here on a short visit, this | stories seem to have very little bearing on the case, but 
diminishes the chance of his clothes being | are interesting as showing the fever of speculation into 
The half of the necktie which has been | which people are thrown on the discovery of any great 
barge is a black silk one, with a small- | and mysterious crime. 
silk end. As with the other portions of | It has been presumed that, the bag being heavy, it 
jas been cut in half at the back, and only | must have been conveyed to the bridge, or its vicinity, 
to have been put into the carpet-bag. |in a cab or some other vehicle. The police, however, 
he the deceased's shirt, it is evident that cannot discover that any one with a carpet-bag was set 
aust have worn his shirt-collar turned down over the | down in the neighbourhood in question on the Thursday 
necktie, which again confirms the suspicion that he was | night, at the hour fixed by the toll-collector. 
Rot & native of this country.” The murdered man appears to have been attacked 
wns the several guesses, more or less probable, | when partly undressed ; for the waistcoat is not pierced, 
the have been put forward, it has been suggested that ; though the breast of the shirt is, and the trousers are 
Turder was committed in Germany, and the body | only punctured in one spot, though the lower part of the 
brought over here, to be more safely got rid of; that | shirt shows marks of three stabs. The trousers must 
man was a refugee, killed for political rea- | therefore have been partly open in front. A great num- 
some of his comrades; and that he was a/|ber of persons have been to the station, to see if they 
» and was decoyed to some infamous | can identify the clothes, but have always failed. It 
of being taken to a respectable | would seem from these numerous applications that mys- 
it, and there slaughtered for the sake | terious disappearances are of frequent occurrence in the 
© coins were found in the clothes, the | metropolis. 
were turned inside out. The Government has offered a reward of 2007. to any 
With its contents weighed about a quarter of a | one giving such information as shall lead to the appre- 
motive for lowering it by the | hension and conviction of the murderer or murderers ; 
over the side of the bridge was probably to avoid | and 100/. to whoever shall give such information as 
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pefson or persons placing the carpet-bag in the place 
where it was found. A pardon is also offered to 
accomplice, not being the person actually 
the murder, who will give such evidence as shall lead to 
the conviction of the guilty parties. 

Mr. Richards, chief of the Stafford police, states that 
a Scotchman, of the name of Paterson, was in that 
town on the 29th ult., and that he had a carpet-bag 
corresponding with the one found at Waterloo-bridge. 
Some of his clothes, also, were similar to those disco- 
vered in the latter bag. He had just returned from 
Melbourne, Australia, and said that his bag contained 
88002. in gold. He intimated his intention of going to 
London, and thence to Scotland, and of being back in 
Stafford in about three weeks. His shirt-collar he wore 
turned down, as the murdered man would seem to have 
done; and the opinion of those who saw him is that it 
is he who has been murdered in London. 

The London police are of opinion that this story offers 


whom Mr. Patterson called in the metropolis think 
that the remains and the clothes now lying at Bow- 
street are not those of the person alluded to. 

A young man in the employ of a grocer at Saw- 
bridgeworth, and who recently came to London to see his 
sister, is also missing, after having gone to a coffee-house 
in the Borough. His sister says that the clothes are like 
those found in the carpet bag; and he likewise carried 
a“ curpel bag with him, Another missing person is a tide- 
waiter, said to be of intemperate habits, and a frequenter 
of disreputable houses on the Surrey side of the water, 
in which locality it is now generally thought the murder 
was committed. 





AtremprepD Murper AND Svicipr.—A woman 
jumped into the river Ribble at Preston on Thursday 
week, with ber child in her arms, and was on the point 
of drowning when a ship carpenter went into the water 
after her, and seized her round the body. The child was 
still in her arms, but at that moment she relaxed her 
grasp, and suffered it to fall into the river. The 
man brought her ashore, and then went after the child, 
which he recovered only just in time to save its life. 
The mother is the wife of a spinner, from whom she is 
separated ; and family differences are supposed to have 
led to the crime. She is kept in custody. 

THe Bramatt Mourper. —James Henderson was 
finally examined on Friday week before the Stockport 
magistrates, and committed for trial at the next Chester 
Assizes. 

A Crever Rascat.—John Williams, a middle-aged 
man, well. known to the police, has been examined at 
the Worship-street police-court, and committed for trial, 
on a charge of defrauding numerous tradesmen by an 
ingenious trick. He was in the habit of going to shops, 
and ordering certain articles to be sent to the honses of 
neighbouring tradesmen, and then of returning in a great 
hurry, saying he had forgotten to give some other order, 





goods originally applied for. He has only recently come 


London Gasworks, Vauxhall, has been committed for 


for there is no doubt that there were seve- | prevented him from taking it. The man then gave him | trial on the charge of killing his wife. Exasperated at 


finding her intoxicated, and neglecting the children, he 
struck her with his open hand, and she fell, ber head 
coming with violence against’ the door-post. After 
| lingering for some days, she died. 
Murper AnD ATTEMPTED Svuicrpe By A Mantac.— 
Ever since the late murder in Leigh Woods, a groom and 
his wife, named Andrew and Sarah Border, living in the 
parish of Bathford, a few miles from Bath, have been in 


Miller, with being like Beale, the supposed murderer in 
the case alluded to. This appears to have preyed on 
Miller's mind, and to have produced a species of in- 
sanity, during which he was subject to strange delusions. 
On Friday week, he seemed to be ill, and ow Saturday 
evening he was visited by Andrew and Sarah Border. 
They found him sitting in the kitchen of his cottage, 


towards them, and stabbed them fatally. The husband, 
who received a severe gash in the abdomen, ran into an 
adjoining lane, where he was afterwards found in a 
dying state. The woman dropped a few yards from the 
door, and appears to have died at once from a stab in 


about two hours, and then died. An inquest has been 
opened, but is adjourned. 

THE Murper year Norrixcuam.—A man named 
John Rogers, forty-three years of age, was apprehended 
at Doncaster, on Friday week, on suspicion of having 
murdered the boy, John Wesley Atkinson, in Notting- 


monses against printsellers in Holywell-street, whose 





| cases the defendants appeared, and attempted by counsel 


shall lead to the identification and apprehension of the’ 


books, prints, &c., were recently seized. In only two: 
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an important clue to the mystery ; but the gentlemen on — 


vé been a man ; and several of the circum- | Says, bad in his hand a long and bulky carpet-bag, but | which he would then specify, and taking with him the © 
to point to that conclusion. |he does not remember that the woman had a parcel. , 
né further details are thus given in the daily | He perfectly recollects that the man was fussy and | out of prison, where he was undergoing a sentence for ~ 
rs:—" Thé police, under the directions of Mr. Super- | fidgety about his bag, and that when he attempted to | robbery. 

| Durkin, are engaged in active search for any | take it from him, in order to put it in the cab, the man| MansLavcnter.—Henry Welsh, the stoker at the 


the habit of taunting a labouring man, one Thomas * 


and, on asking him how he did, he jumped up, rushed © 

















their destruction, subject to a delay of seven days, in 
case of appeal, or in case Government should decide 
npon indicting the parties. In the four remaining cases, 
the same order was made in regard to the greater pro- 
portion of the articles, afew being excepted on the ground 
that they were not sufficiently indecent to come within 
the meaning of the act. Among those excepted were 
some copies of the paper called Paul Pry. 

Surrosep Murper. or A Wire.—A man, named 
Alexander Moody, carrying on business as a shoemaker 
in the North Braton Mews, Bond-street, has been 
charged at the Marlborough-street police-court with the 
murder of his wife. 
the 17th of August, Mrs. Moody was last seen alive at 
a neighbour's house by a woman named Mary Appleton, 
who lived at No. 30, Grosvenor Mews, adjoining the 
house occupied by Moody. The woman Moody seemed 
to have been drinking, but was not intoxicated. She 
asked Mrs. Appleton to have some gin, and, the latter 
consenting, they went together to a publie-house, and 
Mrs. Moody shortly afterwards returned to her home. 
About two o'clock in the morning Moody came home, and 
began quarrelling with his wife, and struck her three 
heavy blows. The blows and the words were distinctly 
heard by Mrs. Appleton, whose room in the next house 
was close to that in which the quarrel between Moody and 
his -wife took place, Mrs. Appleton only heard Mrs. 
Moody cry out once, and, after she had been struck, 
nothing further was heard until Mrs. Appleton got up in 
the morning, when Moody called her into his house and 
asked her to look at his wife.. She went into the room 
where Mrs. Moody was lying on the bed, and her hus- 
band then taxed her with being very drunk when he 
came home the previous night. Mrs. Appleton denied 
this, and aecused Moody of beating his wife in the night. 
The man replied that he had only struck her with his 
hand, but added that he had a good mind to take a 
hammer, and finish her. Mrs. Moody was quite sense- 
less, her right eye closed and greatly swollen, and the 
pupil of the other eye considerably dilated, with an effu- 
sion of blood on the lid, which was completely paralyzed. 
She was in other respects much injured. Mrs. Appleton 
spoke to her and asked her how she felt, but, although 
she breathed hard, she could not speak. 
the room was wet, and Moody said that blood had flowed 
from his wife’s mouth as she lay on the ground. About 
seven o'clock in the evening a policeman was sent for, 
who forced open the door, and Mrs. Appleton then went 
in with the constable. She again spoke to Mrs. Moody, 
who could then talk a little, and was able to drink some 
tea. When Mrs. Appleton left the house, she met 
Moody, who was returning home from a fishing excur- 
sion, and he told her that he had been praying all day 
to find his wife a corpse. Ultimately, at the request of 
Mrs. Appleton, medical advice was sent for; but the in- 
jured woman continued to get worse, and at length died 
in St. George’s Hospital, without giving any explana- 
tion of the cause of her wounds. Moody, who asserts 
that his wife fell down and hurt herself in an apoplectic 
fit, has been committed for trial. 

Tue Brrkenneap Stanpine Case.—The three men 
concerned in the death of John Drury at Birkenhead, 
under circumstances which have already been related 
in these columns, were on Wednesday committed for 
trial. 

Mrpp.esex Sessions.—During the sittings in the 
present week, a case casting great discredit on the police 
was tried. A man named Diedrich Rathgen was 
charged with having assaulted two policemen. 
found him, as they alleged, quarrelling with some other 
men during the night in Spitalfields, and one of the 
officers, according to this account, was beaten about the 
head with a poker by Rathgen, and was compelled to use 
his truncheon. According to the evidenee for the de- 
fenee, the constable had first insulted Rathgen’s wife, 
and then behaved, together with the other officer, with 
outrageous violence to the man himself, striking him 
and another man on the head with his staff. On hear- 
this evidence, the jury stopped the case, and Acquitted 

en. 

Ournace on Tue Eastern Counties Ratpway.— 
Professor Rogers has been struck by a stone thrown 
at the down express train near Wymondham, It 
has been ascertained that the lower jaw-bone has been 
splintered, and that the upper jaw has received a severe 
fracture, The injured gentleman is progressing towards 
recovery in a very satisfactory manner. 

Myererious Dearu iN THE ReEGENT's-CANAL.— 
Shortly before six o’cloek on Wednesday evening, 
considerable alarm was created in consequence of the 
diseovery of the body of a male person in the Regent’s- 
canal at Twig Folly-bridge, Green-street, Bethnal-green, 
under icious circumstances. A young man 
named George Goathy, a labourer, was standing on the 
bank of the Regent’s-canal, immediately at the rear of 
the Queen's Arms public-house, when he suddenly saw a 
human body rise to the surface\of the water in front of 
him. He —_ rg ae ape ag pata aa 
assistance, w was got on the towing-path. 
It exhibited several gashes and. contusions. The aioe 
have ascertained from persons living near the spot that, 
on Monday morning, between one and two o'clock, they 
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were aroused by cries of ‘‘ Murder!” and “ Police!” and, 
although several of the neighbours left their beds, they 
were unable to learn the cause of the outcry, or to make 





GATHERINGS FROM THE LAW AND 
POLICE COURTS. 
E:eurT seamen belonging to the steamship Holyrood 
have been convicted by the Leith magistrates of being 
on board that vessel at the same time that it contained 
several pounds of smuggled tobacco. According to an 
act passed in 1855, every one on board a vessel contain- 
ing smuggled tobacco is liable to a penalty. In the 
present case it was shown that the tobacco belonged to 





At eleven o’clock on the night of | 


The floor of | 


They | 


a seaman who had absconded; but this did not alter 
the law. Baillie Lindsay, in giving judgment, said it 
would, no doubt, be a great hardship in some cases to 
apprehend and fine every one found on board a. ship 
| where goods liable to seizure were found; but in the 
present instance there was no great hardship, for only 
those who had been eating and sleeping in the forecastle 
(the place where the tobacco was found) were before 
them, and it had come out in evidence that some of the 
defendants had a guilty knowledge of the tobacco being 
concealed on board. He fined them 1002. each, with 
costs, and, failing payment, to be imprisoned during her 
Majesty’s pleasure. Of course the fines could not be 
paid, and the men were carried off to gaol. Whatever 
may be said of this particular case, the law is iniquitous, 
and should be at once amended on the reassembling of 
Parliament. 

The alleged misconduct of the porter at the Charing- 
| cross Hospital in connexion with a recent case of at- 
| tempted suicide received its final explanation last Satur- 
| day, when one of the gentlemen employed at the hos- 
pital waited on the Bow-street magistrate, and said that 

Mr. Sprague, having attended the investigation before 
| the committee, professed entire satisfaction with the re- 
sult. Among the resolutions agreed to by the committee 
| Was the following :—“ That it is proved beyond doubt, 
| and fully admitted by Mr. Sprague, that the porter was 
| perfectly sober, but, having an impediment in his speech, 
| and being suddenly aroused from his sleep (his previous 
night’s rest having been unusually broken), an entire 
| Stranger was not unlikely during a momentary interview 
| to have regarded him as under the influence of drink.” 

An instance of the defiant disregard of magistrates’ 
orders commonly shown by parish authorities has re- 
| cently been brought forward at the Thames police-office. 
| The relieving officer of the Whitechapel Union refuses to 
| give out-door relief to a woman who is a native of, and 
| resident in, the parish, because her late husband was an 
|Irishman. On this ground, he insists on transferring 
| her and her children to Ireland. She therefore applied 
to the magistrate, Mr. Selfe, who wrote a letter to the 
relieving officer, pointing out that he was not. justified 
in what he was doing. ‘Ihe officer, immediately on re- 
ceiving the letter, tore it in fragments, said he did not 
care for what any magistrate said, refused to let the wo- 
man go before the board of guardians, as she wished to 
do, and repeated that she must go to Ireland. On the 
woman again appearing before Mr. Selfe, he told her the 
parish could not pass her to Ireland without previously 
obtaining a magistrate’s order, which of course would 
not be given under the circumstances. He advised the 
woman to go with her children into the union, and dis- 
regard the threats of the relieving officer. The way in 
which the poor are treated by relieving officers and 
guardians he condemned as most disgraceful, and he re- 
gretted that the complaints against the Whitechapel 
Union had been very numerous. He then directed that 
half-a-crown, which had been forwarded for the woman’s 
use by some benevolent individual, should be given to 
her, and remarked that her case was a very hard one. 

Mr. Holder, late Captain and Paymaster of the 5th 
| Lancashire Militia has been finally examined at Bow- 

street, and committed for trial, on a charge of mis- 
| applying the balance of 1153/. 10s., due from him at 
the expiration of his service. 

The bankrupt Feistel, who was concerned some 
| months ago in several actions against noblemen for wines 
supplied by him on their account to a certain notorious 
house—all of which failed, as they appeared to be a 
means of extorting money—has now been released from 
| prison by order of the Bankruptcy Court, on account 
| of being extremely ill, and apparently on the point of 
death. 

A contributor to the Householders’ Genuine Bread 
and Flour Company (limited) has petitioned the Bank- 
ruptey Court for a winding-up order. Mr. Commissioner 
Holroyd has fixed November 12th for the hearing of the 
petition. 

Mr. William Tyler, described as a dealer in foreign 
animals and birds, until recently the proprietor of the 
Royal Surrey Gardens, passed his examination meeting 
in the Court of Bankruptcy on Wednesday. 











THE TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
( Communicated.) 
Tue. most striking characteristic of the present age is 
unquestionably to be found in the marvels which have 
Been wrought in the subjugation of the powers of nature 
to. the wants and uses of mankind. Whenever man 





finds any instance in the natural world of greater power, 
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quickness, or precision than. He limsel¥” poss 

j endeavours to employ it in such © manner foe nt Be 
his own ends, and is always ready to make use 
which would otherwise be an obstacle to the 
accomplishment of His desires. For 
when highly heated, shows so great'a 
the gaseous form that it will burst 

| barriers which may oppose it, and we 
force employed by him in work fo 
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physical strength, or that of the animals subject tone 
would be insufficient. He finds, also, that by phe 
‘the mechanical powers he can exchange strength fhe 
quickness, and hence we see steam used where 

velocity is required, such as in locomotion and rd. 


the arts and manufactures. The di very 
of the light of the sun upon certain chemical 
combined with a knowledge of the laws of opti 
him to produce a picture with much greater 
detail than could be accomplished by the most practised 
art. The noxious and dangerous exhalation from cog 
mines supplies him with a plentiful and efficient means 
of artificial illumination, and the swift, though oftey 
disastrous, lightning becomes a medium for 
his ideas to distant places with a rapidity far 
,the wildest dreams of ancient mythology. 

Electricity, or lightning, was first proposed as # meauy 
of communication about the latter part of the lag 
y- About six hundred years B.c. 

Milesian philosopher, observed that a piece of 
(called by the Greeks electron) poonenl wie —_ 
the remarkable property of attracting any light objects 
which were near it; and it was from this circumstance 
that electricity obtained its name. IT later times light 
was observed to accompany these effects, which it way 
found were not confined to amber; but it was not-untif 
the eighteenth century that Franklin proved theidentity 
of electricity with lightning. 
| One of the most remarkable properties of electricity ig 
that it travels over and through certain bodies alimost 
instantaneously, while it is altogether stopped by other: 
the first-mentioned bodies being called conductors and the 
others insulators, or non-conductors. If, therefore, dae 
tricity be applied to one end of a wire, which is & con- 
ductor, and proper means be taken to insulate it or pr- 
|vent it from reaching the ground, it will be diffused 
equally over the whole length of the wire, and produce . 
ithe same effects at the other end as it does at that a 
which it is first applied. 

It was this property of electricity which was fint 
made use of in electro-telegraphic experiments, the 
electricity being conducted from place to place by means 
of wires; but these experiments were unsuccessful, except 
at short distances, in consequence of the great tendency 
of the fluid to fly off from the conductors, and it was 
not until Volta discovered the means of pavducing steady 
currents of clectsicity that it could be successfully 
| applied to telegraphy. 

The wires in England are generally stretched om posts 
| by the side of railways, but in London and some other 
jlarge towns they are laid underground. The insular 
position of England prevents her from communicating 
with neighbouring countries by either of these methods. 
|The only way by which an electric communication em 
be effected between two places separated by water, is by 
laying a wire properly insulated and_protected, om the 

bed of the sea which divides them. The first important 
,attempt of this nature was made in August, 1850, whea 
a wire, coated with gutta-percha, was sunk across 
‘channel from Dover to Cape Griznez, on the Fret 
jcoast. This was for a time successful, but the costet 
wire was too weak to withstand the action of ‘one 
|at the parts near the shore, and soon ans 
This experiment proved, however, a 
telegraph was not an impossibility, and that all thatwa 
‘required to render it successful was to invest the wit 
with an iron covering strong enough to protect it from 
injury, but still sufficiently light and flexible to enable 
it to be laid without difficulty. This was 
by Messrs. Newall and Co., of Gateshead, who succeeded 
in surrounding the insulated conducting wire with ¢ 
number of stout iron wires, thus forming a strong 
flexible cable. Such a cable was laid down betwat 
Dover and Calais, and the communication t 
between those places on the 17th October, 1851. 
contained four copper conducting wires, each 
gutta percha, which were enveloped in a mass of - 
yarn, and round the whole were twisted ten irom 
each a quarter of an inch in thickness, and tel 
or coated with zinc. The thickness of the cable 
was 1} inches, its length 25 miles, and the cost 
being at the rate of 360/. per mile. 
tons per mile. ; 
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| In consequence of the success of this came 
numerous submarine telegraphs were 
different parts of the globe, and the project for -<— : 


ing the old world with the new by means of an 

cable is now very near its — Re. cable ws 
completed some weeks since, but a con 

has an lost in consequence of an accident in -_ it 
down. One half was manufactured at Messrs. 
‘works at Birkenhead, and the other at Glass and Eliot’ 
at East Greenwich. The conducting wire is 

‘as in other submarine cables, but is com 

fine copper wires twisted together, forming one inly 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. or 
appears very small to convey an electric current 
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under water, and doubts are en- 


atte oe success of the undertaking from| Sarepryc Disasters ow Tas Eastern Coasn,-—Several 

The gentlemen, however, who super- | serious casualties occurred last week among the shipping 
this cause alone. on the eastern coast, The brig Fame, of Yarmouth, 
came into collision with the schooner Lamplighter, of 


intend scientific of the arrangements, appear 
ied that this is ae Na sufficient for the purpose for 
it is intended. The conducting wire is compound 


ee that it may have the power of stretching. It 
i ted three times with gutta 
js insulated by being coa 


percha, which increases its thickness to three-eighths of 
inch. If the wire was covered with but one coat of 

ing material, and any defect arose in this 
the whole cable would become useless, and a wet 
ot a hole of the same size, in the covering, is said 
sufficient to destroy the insulation, but when three, 
or even two coats of gutta percha are used, there is 
searcely, if at all, oped of a defect. occurring at 

ce in of them. 
The san wire was manufactured in yu per ——. 
these was connected at one end with a sanc 
ed we hundred and forty cells for the purpose 
of testing its ops and oy tag prinlag ar —_ 

‘ and means of the battery and a gal- 
coche It had ne to be covered with tarred yarn, 
and this was accomplished by the serving machine, 
which consists principally of a large horizontal wheel, on 
the circumference of which are five bobbins each supplied 
with a quantity of five-thread oe The — vom 

through the centre of this wheel, which 
ae yA the ~4 of three hundred 4 Ye = 
ina minute, and the yarn is thus bound tightly 
eae The abject of the yarn is to protect the gutta 
covering during the operation of closing, which 
consists in tightly surrounding ~ whole with iron wires. 
contained, when complete, between four and 
uartie thousand miles of wire, a quantity nearly 
sufficient to reach to the moon and back again, or to 
encircle the globe sixteen times. The wire used for 
dosing is about the thickness of a moderately sized pin, 
were twisted into one strand and eighteen strands 
weatenl the cable by a process somewhat similar to 
that employed in serving the yarn. The cable was then 
fiye-eighths of an inch in diameter, and was completed by 
being passed through a tank of hot tar. 

The wire covering just described is employed only for 
the deep-sea part, and might at first appear a very in-| 
giicient protection for a cable to be laid under such a 
stormy ocean as the Atlantic; but it is required only in 
the process of laying down, as when the cable is once 

at the bottom it is entirely out of the reach of 
pe anchors, waves, or disturbances of any kind. 
But at the shore ends, for fifteen miles from Ireland and 
fiye miles from Newfoundland, the metal covering 
Tequires to be immensely strong, and is therefore com- 
posed Of wires one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 

The cable is as flexible as an ordinary rope, and is 
stated to beara strain of four tons. Its weight is one 
ton per mile, and: its cost 100/. per mile. 

Tt was orginally intended chet the half of the cable 
constructed at Messrs. Newall’s works should be shipped 
on board the Niagara American steam-frigate, and that 
the other half should be borne by the Agamemnon, each 
of the vessels being accompanied by a large steam-fri- 
gate, and that when the squadron had proceeded to the 
centre of the Atlantic, the ends of the cable should be | 
Joined. The vessels were then to separate, the Niagara 
going on to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and the Aga- | 
memnon returning to Valentia Bay, Ireland, and pay 
out the cable as they proceeded. But the plan of opera- 
tion being altered, a squadron of five ships-of-war, in- | 
Cading the Agamemnon and Niagara, started from | 
Valentia with the cable, the end of which was joined to 
the shore; but when about four miles of the shore end 
had been paid out, it became entangled in the machinery ; 
and that part of the cable being very thick and unyield- | 
ing, gigs Niagara also slightly rounding at that 
Moment, it snapped. The sunken portion was, however, | 
Soon ) and joined firmly to the remainder of the | 
cable, The work then proceeded satisfactorily for some 

but when traversing the two-mile depth about | 
300 miles from land, it was found that the cable was so 
Carried away by submarine currents that its length 
Would be insufficient to reach the opposite shore. A | 
check was therefore put upon it, which caused it again | 
to part, Alength of about 300 miles is consequently 
for the present, but it is hoped that some part may 
Yet be recovered. Communication was kept up between 
the vessels and the shore until about four o'clock on the | 
Morning of Tuesday, the 11th of August, the time of the | 
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ant abn sucgested that while traversing the two- | 
depth (which was where the accident just mentioned 
Occurred) the cable should be loaded with sliding weights 
at intervals 
the cable in its place and thus lessen the great expendi- 
ture consequent upon the action of the submarine 
currents, The weights being made to slide like a ring 
Would not injuriously strain the cable. 
of paying out from the stern is the pitching motion of 
te ie bat this might be avoided by paying out from 
is 


vst ew centre of gravity, of the vessel. 

at in an enterprise of such great impor- 

dent? advantage will be taken of everything that may 

wa the risk of accidents similar to those 
have occurred in the first experiment. 


F. R. BAKer. 


| Whale ships, the Undaunted and the Gipsy, of Peter- 


| near Valentia, and was totally lost. The crew escaped, 


| from the Barnstaple Lighthouse, on Friday week. The 


| black cook, and an Irish lad, on the British vessel 
| Albion Cooper, have murdered the officers of that. ship, 


of a quarter of a mile, which would keep | 


Great difficulty consequent upon the usual method | 


NAVAL AND. MILITARY. 


Rye, and sank. almost immediately: The crew of: the 
Fame were saved and landed at Searborough. A eal- 
lision, in which both vessels sustained considerable 
damage, also took place between the Ardwell and the 
Maid of Kent. The brig Sprey, of Whitstable, struck 
on the Holm Sand, off Lowestoft; sheafterwards floated, 
but having lost her rudder, became unmanageable, In 
this condition she drifted against two. other vessels, and 
drove them from their anchors. Eventually she sank 
off Corton. Thecrew were saved, 

Tue ReivrorceMENTs FoR Lyp1A.—A large 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Tur Covrn—The Queen and Royal family left 
moral. on Wednesday morning, at half-past 
o'clock, to visit the Earl 


Helis 


tions of the people, while the 
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of troops belonging to the East Ladia Company’s Artil- 
lery, and the Company’s Sappers and Miners, arrived at 
Tilbury Fort last Saturday, from the dep6t barnacks, 
Warley, for embarkation on two ships, Malabar and 
Bengal, which will sail to Madras. The total number 
which embarked in both ships is. 390.—In aecerdance 
with regimental orders, the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of Captain J. E. Thring’s company, 
2nd battalion, and Captain A. M. Calvert’s company, 
11th battalion, Royal Artillery, under orders for India, 
assembled on parade at seven o'clock last Saturday 
murlng, and, after inspection, the companies formed in 
marching order, and proceeded from the garrison to the 
Arsenal Station of the North Kent Railway, where a 
special train was provided for their conveyance to 
Southampton,—The screw steamship Australasian left 
Southampton on Monday for India, carrying with her 
3 officers and 110 men of the sixth company 11th bat- 
talion, and 6 officers and 111 men of No. 8, Captain 
J. E. Thring’s company, 2nd battalion, Royal Artillery. 

Tus LATE GALe.—Further reports have been re- 
ceived of damage to shipping and of loss of life along 
the southern coast during the recent high wind. 

A New Barrery is about to be erected at Stalling- 
borough, Lincoln. It will command the ch 1, above 
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was escerted by the Magistrates 
through the city. She then started by traia for 
burgh, stopping on the way at 
Perth, and Stirling, and reaching the Seoteh. capital, 
twelve minutes before seven. H 
ceived on the platform by the Duke of Buccleugh, Vi 
count Melville, the Sheriff, and the other authorities, 
The Royal carriages passed through the park, which was 
lit. with torches, while the hills blazed with bonfires, and 
reached Holyrood Palace a little after seven, Hen Ma- 
jesty left Edinburgh at a quarter to eight yesterday 
morning, and crossed the Tweed at a quarter after nine, 
The weather at first was cold and rainy, with an east 
wind, and then settled into a dense fog, The time was 
kept to a minute to Berwick-on-Tweed, The train left 
York at five-and-twenty minutes to two yesterday after- 
noon, being one minute after che stipulated time, 
AustraALian Coprer Muses,— The arrival of each 
mail from South Australia brings fresh evidence of the 
great extent of her mineral deposits by the diseevery of 
copper mines, Amother is mentioned on the present 
occasion, but at the same time it is stated that hands 
suited for this description of labour are inadequate tothe 
demand, and it is recommended that the superfluous 
ining population of Cornwall and Devon should emi- 
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and below, and will mount six guns, made to traverse 
on centres embedded in masonry. ‘There will be a para- 
pet of brickwork, and the whole is to be covered exter- 
nally with earthwork. Magazines, barracks, and out- 
buildings are to be provided for the accommodation of 
two officers, forty men, and one master gunner, and the 
area of the whole will be about two hundred and fifty 
feet square. The works are to be completed im four 
months. 

VoLuNTEBRS FOR InpiA.—The greater number of the 
men belonging to the Royal Lancashire Militia Artillery 
have volunteered to go to India. The 1st Regiment of 
Derbyshire Militia has also offered itself. 

Wreck or Two GREENLAND WaHaLers.—Two fine 


head, were wrecked in Melville Bay when prosecuting 
the whale fishery in June and July. The Undaunted 
got entangled among the heavy floating ice, and was 
crushed about fifty miles north of the Devil's Thumb on 
the 28th of June, and the Gipsy met a similar fate at 
the same place, on the 11th of July. The crews saved 
themselves by the boats, and got on board the ships 
Emma, of Hull, and Victor, of Peterhead, and were 
afterwards distributed among other vessels, until they 
got to the Danish settlement of Lively, where they were 
kindly treated until an opportunity offered by which 
they got home in a Danish brig, from which they were 
landed last week at Lerwick. They report that the 
Davis Straits fishery had been most unsuccessful up to 
the Ist of August, only six whales having been killed 
by the whole fleet. 

Surpwreck.—The Lexington steamship, during the 
gale on the Sth inst., went on the recks off Bray Head, 


with, it is feared, three exceptions. 

Loss or Seven Lives av Sea.—An American barque, 
the Warden, laden with railway inon, from Newport for 
Boston, was wrecked on Santon Sands, about five miles 


crew consisted of eleven, seven of whom. were drowned, 
the captaia and three men only being saved. 
Mutiny anp Massacrs.—A French seaman, a 


which they set on fire, and got off with 2004 They 
have since fallen into the hands of the Spanish autho- 
rities at Havannah. 





OBITUARY. 

Earu Frrzmarprmen died at Berkeley Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, last Saturday night, im the seventy-first 
year of his age. Lt will be recollected that he was 
thrown from his horse last February, and that he sus- 
tained some injuries from which he seems never to have 
recovered. He was a Liberal in politics, and was ele- 
vated to the peerage, with the title of Baron Segrave, 


grate to these localities, where high wages would be 
given, and the mineral resources be effectually developed, 
The copper mines of South Australia are well known 
throughout the world for their great yield and richnesa, 
yet many, such as Port Lincoln and others, remain un- 
productive, in a commercial sense, from the difficulty of 
obtaining miners.— Mining Journal, 

MARRIAGE OF Miss. Caruertss Haxgs.—A small 
circle of intimate friends witnessed on Thursday week, 
at St. George’s, Hanover-square, the marriage of Miss 
Catherine Hayes, the singer, to Mr, William. Avery 
Bushnell, a citizen of New York. ; ; 

Tus Rev. Epmunp Hossouss, B.D., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, has been nominated to the new 
Bishopric of Nelson, New Zealand, and will be conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Canterbury as soon as the 
necessary legal formalities can be completed. 

Tue NicHTinGaLe Funp.—ln reply to. a letter in- 
quiring, ‘‘ What has become of the large sum collected 
for the purpose of erecting a memorial of the services. of 
Miss Nightingale ?” Mr. S. C, Hall says that the 
money collected—amounting to 41,8511. 7s. 4d,. (since 
augmented by other sabscriptions)—was paid on the 
20th of June into the hands of five trustees, 
by Miss Nightingale to receive it. They invested the 
sum in Government securities, bearing interest. Wn- 
happily the state of Miss Nightingale’s health does not, 
as yet, enable her to apply that fund to the purpose for 
which it was raised, and for which purpose alone she 
consented to receive it; viz., ‘to establish an instita- 
tion for the training, , and protection of 
nurses and hospital attendants.’ A report, accompanied 
by a balance-sheet of receipts and expenditure, has been 
published by direction of the committee. 

Heraz was evacuated by the Persian. troops.on the 
27th of July. 

Tue Crogan Patriotic Funp.— With respeat.to the 
charges brought by Archbishop Cullen against the ad- 
ministration of the Patriotic Fund—charges which were 
denied by Lord St. Leonards and reiterated by the Duke 
of Nerfoilk—the following letter to the Duke has been 
published:—‘ Boyle Farm, Oct. 10.—My Lond,—-I 
have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Grace’s letter. I believe that the mannerimwhieh the 
sums entrusted to the Commissioners ef the Patriotic 
Bund have been dealt with as far SS 
finally appropriated is already before public ; 
the Royal Commissioners will, no doubt, reassemble 
before the meeting of Parliament, when, your Grace's 
letter to me can be brought under their consideration. I 
have the honour to be, my Lord, your Grace's faithfnl 
servant,—Sv, Laonarps.” 


+, 





OpsyinG or A Day Dock Dv THE 


Mavarrius.—The 
| 13th of July was signalized in the Maaritius by the 
opening of a vast dry dock, and all the ééite of the im- 
habitants assembled to witness the entrance therein of 





by the Karl Grey administration. In 1641, he was 
made Earl Fitzhardinge, just previous to the retirement 
of the Melbourne Government. His Lordship never 
married, and consequently the earldom and the barony 
of Segrave-are extinct. He was the eldest son of the 
fifth Earl of Berkeley; but, after an investigation 
before the House of Lords, he was adjudged to have no 
claim to succeed that nobleman as there were doubts 
of his legitimacy. 








the Northern Light, a vessel of some 1600 tons burden.. 


| Fuxayces or THE Crry ConronaTion.—A question 


as to the state of the City finances having for some time 
' past been repeatedly urged upon the consideration of the 
' Court of Common Council, a Special Revenue Committes 
_ was appointed to inquire and report upon 
After careful consideration, an ee 
report, which has just been prin 

| following is an abstract:—“It appears that the 
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receipts of corporation for the 1856 amounted 
to Tarik, whereof 227,125/. is classed as ordi- 
nary, and 27,6162. as extraordinary receipts ; while 
215,9441 is given as the amount of its ordinary, and 
46,8914 as its extraordinary expenditure during the 
year; so that while there was a surplus of 11,1811. of 
ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure, there was 
an excess of 18,744/. in extraordinary expenditure over 
extraordinary revenue, leaving upon the entire year’s ac- 
count ageneral deficiency of 7593/. From tables of revenue 
and expenditure for the ten years from 1847 to 1856 (in- 
clusive), it appears that the receipts of the corporation 
during that period amounted to 2,595,216/; whereof 
2,007,4422. is classed as ordinary, and 587,773/. as extra- 
ordinary receipts. Per contra, it appears that during the 
same period the corporation has expended 2,578,928/., 
whereof 1,780,111. is given as ordinary, and 798,817/. as 
extraordinary expenditure; the surplus of receipts over 
expenditure during the ten years being 16,288/. The ex- 
‘traordinary receipts for the ten years show 92,7001., the 
amount borrowed for the construction of the new prison at» 
Holloway, and 443,000/. raised for the new cattle market. 
These two sums (535,700/.) are treated as so much 
money actually sunk, and deducting 159,7117, the sum 
standing to the credit of the City on the account, a sum 
of 375,9891. is left, which shows the excess of expendi- 
ture over income; but to reach the actual excess a 
further sum of 540,0002 must be added, that amonnt 
having been raised upon bonds for the formation of New 
Cannon-street, and being still an outstanding debt, 
yielding no return. Thus, during the ten years, the 
expenditure of the City has exceeded its income by 
915,9891.” 

Tue Rev. Cnartes Kinostey delivered at the 
Bristol Institution, on Monday evening, a lecture on 
the subject of social reform, in which he more especially 
insisted on cleanliness and pure country air as a means 
of elevating the working classes, and diminishing 
drunkenness. He said ‘he would have cities as work- 
shops, warehouses, and places for business, but resi- 
dences he would have outside the city contaminations ; 
and he hoped and trusted that, ere many generations 
had passed away, we should see masses of working 
men’s houses springing up on the hills around our cities, 
where, without any greater expense than living in the 
city, the workers will be enabled to enjoy light, pure air, 
the advan of a reading-room, wash-houses, &c. 
But, it would be asked, will such improvement pay? 
That was a sound and proper question, and, if it could 
be shown that the change would pay, it would be carried 
out. If the thing was right, as he believed it was, it 
would sooner or later be carried out because it would 
pay. Any right scheme would pay.” 

Jouty Jurymey.—The hotel bill of the jury em- 
panelled in the recent trial of Gentles and Reid at the 
Stirling Court of Justiciary was within a trifle of 70/. 
This fact may help to dispel the popular belief that jury- 
men during the progress of a trial are doomed to subsist 
on such common-place fare as bread and water. Con- 
sidering the number of days over which the trial ex- 

|, perhaps the score run up at the Golden Lion is 
not very unreasonable, which is more than can be said 
for a jury at Aberdeen, who ran up a bill of 17/7. between 
the hours of seven in the evening and ten of the morn- 
ing following, or of a jury at Inverness, whose bill for 
toddy alone for one night was 81.— Alloa Advertiser. 

PepesrrianisM ExTrRAORDINARY.—James Lambert, 
‘the English pedestrian,’ has performed, at Boston, 
United States, the astonishing feat of walking a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand consecutive hours. The feat 
(say the American papers) began on Tuesday, July 28th, 
atten A.m. At first, it was an easy matter, and he was 
in the habit of walking two miles consecutively, begin- 
ning at the latter part of one hour and walking for a 
part of the next, thus obtaining an intermission of about 
an hour anda half. But, after a while, tired Nature 
began to require rest, and he was fain to yield to her 
demands at the end of each mile. As he went on, he 
became more and more tired; his muscles began to 
swell and give him pain; he slept very soundly in the 
intervals of his task, and the belief became prevalent 
that he could not endure to the end. It was necessary 
to use a great drum and other very loud noises to wake 
him, and his walk was more like the insensible actions 
of a machine than the inspired movements of a human 
being. During the last few hours, he required some as- 
sistance in turning the corners of his path, and, whereas 
at the first he would accomplish a mile in twelve or 
minutes, it now took him half an hour or more. 
the last night, the hall was filled with people (includ- 
ladies) anxious to witness the conclusion of 
brass band was in attendance to cheer the 
pedestrian, and to enliven the spectators. 
completed with comparative ease, and, to 
had some strength still remaining, Lam- 
course, 196 feet, two or three times, 
the spectators and the music of the 
played ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and other 
An umpire then mounted a chair, and 
James Lambert, having completed the 
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task of walking one thousand miles in one thousand 
hours, is the winner of one thousand ” Lambert 
also ascended a ladder, and said that he had promised at 
the outset never to leave the hall until he had accom- 
Plished the feat, and thanked the crowd for their sym- 
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pathy. He then retired to rest ; but it appears that it | up the Ganges, the weather , 
will be imprudent for him to indulge at present in much | most barbarous, heavy rains. I have to 


sleep, after his long deprivation of continuous repose. 


Mysterious Nocrurnay Expvosions.—For a long | days’ time if they have not already gone off. I 
time past, small packets of lighted paper, containing | to come near some mutinous Sepoys; they shall me. 
gunpowder and other explosive substances, have been | member the women and children if I do.” = 


thrown into the area of No. 28, Bryanstone-square, 


dismount another Irregular Cavalry regiment in 


Tae Mary DRAINAGE OF THE 


and a great many panes of glass have been broken | subject was discussed at great length at a 


by the explosions. Between nine and ten o'clock 
a few nights ago, the dwellers in the street were | 
startled by hearing a loud report. The premises 
being afterwards searched by the police, a thick brown 
paper parcel, tightly bound with strong twine, and 
filled with gunpowder, was found in the area. A burnt | 
fusee, lighted probably by a cigar or pipe previously to 
being thrown down, was attached to the packet. This 

mAaterial in the packet was of a precisely similar de- 

scription to that which had been used on all the former 
occasions. This outrage, it seems, has been practised 
for the last two years and a half, and, although a police 
constable has been stationed all night, for some months, 

at the door of the house where the mischief was perpe- 

trated, the culprit is not yet detected. At the first ex- 

plosion, as many as forty squares of glass were smashed, 

but since that time, the number of broken panes has 

gradually diminished at each successive explosion. 

A Lerrer rrom Berampore.—The following is an 
oxtract from a letter from Colonel Campbell, command- 
ing 90th Light Infantry, dated Berampore, August 2: 
—‘ My time is so taken up with the novelty of every- 
thing connected with the service here that positively I 
have not a moment to spare, and every day endeavour 
to learn the Indian customs and forms as regards the 
army. The 90th left the Himalaya steamer for Chin- 
surah in two boats towed by steamers, large covered 
vessels, and we remained six days at Chinsurah, and got 
on extremely well,—no drunkenness, no sickness, and 
the regiment all I could wish, so clever and orderly. I 
implored them daily not to poison themselves with bad 
spirits, but to buy beer, and during six days I had only 
three cases of drunkenness in eight hundred men, and 
only four men sick, who came so from England. We 
have had no casualty since leaving England. I was 
hurried off from Chinsurah, and embarked the regiment 
again in steamers towing boats, and we have been four 
days coming here. My instructions were to land here 
quietly and expeditiously, and to disarm the 63rd 
Native Infantry and the 11th Irregular Cavalry, to take 
also the horses of the latter, also to disarm some native 
Artillery here. The total force considerably exceeded 
mine, with the additional advantage on the native side 
of three hundred of the most splendid cavalry I ever 
saw; as regards men, horses, and equipments, I never 
saw anything equal to them. The regiment was landed 
by me seven hundred and thirty strong, and I ordered 
the Commandant here, who is Licutenant-Uolonel of the 
63rd Native Infantry, to parade the whole of the troops. 
He wished to put it off until to-day, but I would not 
grant an hour. The Sepoy regiment came out on- 
parade; I drew up the 90th opposite and on one flank, 
and ordered them to lay down their arms: they obeyed ; 
and then ordered them to take off their belts, which was 
done; and having secured them in carts and upon 
elephants, | kept the regiment of Sepoys standing upon 
parade until the 11th Irregular Cavalry came up, and 
they came from a distance of five miles off, not ex- 
pecting to find an English regiment, but only a detach- 
ment of the 35th Regiment, one hundred and eighty 
strong, whom they were prepared to fight. Their com- 
manding officer wished to put off the parade until to- 
day, the same as the others, but I refused. Fortunately 
I did, for not a man would have been here this morning ; 





they would have gone off with horses, arms, and ammu- 
nition. They seemed thunderstruck when they dis- | 
covered our men, and had no idea that their fine horses | 
were to be taken from them ; if they had thought so, | 
they would have gone off in a body. They told the | 
Sepoys afterwards that they were cowards to give up | 
their arms, and that if they had waited until they came | 
up they would have fought us, but that my men were so | 
placed that they could not escape. The cavalry obeyed | 
orders to lay down their arms, but with a much worse | 
grace than the Sepoys; they looked at each other, and | 
then put them on the ground. I collected them, and | 
found all the carbines and pistols loaded. I was standing | 
opposite to them. 1 then ordered all the belts to be | 
taken off, and this was not approved of; some broke | 
their swords, others threw their pouches into the air, but 
still the order was obeyed. Having collected them, 
I surrounded them with my men, and ordered them to 
lead their horses off to a safe place I had selected for 
them, and where they were turned out loose. The men 
then pulled off their long jack-boots and spurs, and | 
pitched them away. The regiment had not mutinied, | 
but no doubt would have done so, and of course I 
treated them as a regiment having committed no crime. 
They are splendid men, but savage beyond expression. 
Their swords are like razors. The Political Agent there 
had no idea that we should have succeeded in getting 
this regiment together, and told me that we had done. 
the best service yet done in India since the outbreak. 
He has reported our valuable service to the Government 
of India, and I have reported direct to the Commander- 
in-Chief. Had I delayed as requested until morning 
not a man would have been found. We are steaming 
} 
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warlike preparation during peace which it is @ 


to defend them against aggression, and a source ® 


| the colonies, from whatever source main 
| part of the defences of the empire, and it bs be 


the Metropolitan Board of Works, on Wednesday, < 
resolutions were agreed to expressing regret tha: 
Benjamin Hall had rejected the plan B* without 
municating to the Board the reason of its res, 
declaring that open sewers are inadmissible; and 
pointing a committee for the purpose of drawing 


FEae 


written communication to be made to the First we 3 


ner, preparatory to a conference with him, 

FuyeraL oF THE Late Ear Firzwiumay.—h, 
‘ ins of this nobl were removed from Wentworth 
House, near Rotherham, on Monday evening. 
were buried in the family vault at Marham on = 
lowing day. 

Burstinc OF A WATER Prpr.—Considerable 
was created on the night of Friday week among the 
people residing in the neighbourhood of the valley lying 
between Cowley-hill and Denton’s green, Liverpool, by 
the sudden bursting of one of the huge Rivington water 
pipes, by which Liverpool is supplied. All the small 

rooks, ponds, and ditches in the neighbourhood were 
soon overflowing, and in two hours there was an 
sive river of about two hundred yards wide, Mr, ( 
of St. Helen’s, at once proceeded to the hydrant at Moss. 
bank, and there stopped the progress of the Water; 
for some time after, the stream continued to rash out, ag 
the breach was made near the centre of g valley some 
two or three miles long, and it did not subside until Sa. 
turday evening. 

VOLUNTEER Corps FoR Inpra.—A public meeti 
was held on Thursday evening! at St. Martin's 
Long Acre, relative to raising volunteer corps for India, 
Between four hundred and five hundred were 
present, mostly young men of the artisan Tt was 
agreed :—1. That a regiment of volunteers be enrolled 
for special service in India; such regiment to be called 
the ‘British Volunteers.’ 2. That such regiment be 
composed of young men of approved moral and phy. 
sical qnalifications. 3. That the period of service be 
determined upon at the time of the candidate’s attesta- 
tion. 4. That the officers of the corps be appointed, in the 
first instance, by the Commander-in-Chief, and all fotur 
vacancies in ensigncies be selected from the non-com- 
missioned officers of the corps, subject to the approval 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 5. That the 
arms, accoutrements, &c., be found by the Government, 
6. That the proposed corps be placed on the same foot- 
ing in every other respect as her Majesty's army, 
7. That as soon as a sufficient number of names be en- 
rolled, these propositions be submitted to her Majesty's 
Government. 

Guovas Stnau.—The death of Gholab Singh is con- 
firmed. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND Art.—The annual di» 
tribution of the national medals for drawing among the 
students of the Schools of Art of the United Kingdom 
took place, in the Manchester Town-hall, on the evening 
of Friday week, under the presidency of Earl Granville 
The exhibition of the prize designs by students in all 
the Schools of Art in the kingdom had previ 
been opened at the Manchester School of Art. 
collection comprised upwards of five hundred ‘spéti- 
mens, filling three large rooms. On_ the occasidt 
of the prize distribution, the principal room of the 
Town-hall was completely filled with ladies and gentle 
men. Lord Granville was accompanied, as the deputs- 
tion from London, by the Right Hon. W. F. Cowpét, 
M.P., Mr. Redgrave, and Mr. Cole. On the platform 
were also the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. W. Dargan (of 
Dublin), Mr. Cheetham, M.P., Mr. R. N. Phillips, _ 
Mr. Josph Whitworth, Mr. W. Fairbairn, and most 
the gentlemen who have been engaged in promoting the 
Manchester School of Art and the Exhibition of At 
Treasures. Several speeches of considerable length were 
made; but the pressure on our space forbids our giving 
any extracts from them. id 

Tue Derexce or tae Corontes.—A ‘ Circalit 
Despatch’ has been issued from the Colonial-office to the, 
Governors of colonies, in which Mr, Labouchere saysi> 
“T am desirous that you should take every opM 
tunity of impressing upon your Government that 
behoves them not to neglect that reasonable amount 








sirable should be everywhere maintained, It is 


| vious that the state of defence in which each coloay ‘ 
is maintained must have a great influence up 


the general resources of the empire during ¥# 
They will be a source of weakness in so far as it, 
necessary for the land and sea forces of the mother 








strength if, while they are able to repel any 
efforts of an enemy’s squadron, they will 
and support to our own forces. In fact, the 


sary that the Secretary of State for War 
on record information as to the state of defence in 
each colony is kept.” sto 
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D1scoveRT Saxon Remarns.—Some inte- 
aay Ce ceareal doposits have been recently 
to light near Scarborough. There is a knoll of 

rock which forms almost the whole of the high 

Jand called Seamer Moor, a great part of which has 


by a very extensive lime quarry. A 








Open Couuril. 


—_~—- 
(iN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIM- 








SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.} 
oo go the wife of one of the quarrymen 
palin Scarborough several gold ornaments | There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
Rye ld th to a shopkeeper. much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
and articles, and sold them to I 8 awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
whom they soon passed to Lord Londesbo-| be profitable for nim to read, why should it not,’ at 
pot Having ascertained the spot where these objects | least, betolerable for hisadversary to writet—MILTON. 
had been found, Lord Londesborough resolved imme- 


to have the place dug, and on Thursday week he 
goa Mr. Thomas Wright (then on a visit to his lord- 
commenced researches. In sifting the earth that 
been thrown down, wee Bye ep ge on Sin,—Your remarks on Lord Catining are just to 
: Peles, peer a | several frag- | the letter. I am sure they will be approved by the 
degant gold pin, with an a t quantity of frag. | 2¥Fopean commercial community in India. Why 
ments of other ornaments, “The ak kare sos hen | were no precautions taken? As you say, why was 
metns of iron and pottery. as er 4. It contained q | We rebellion allowed ‘to creep over Bengal like a 
trenched, but only one grave was — A on “- de |cloud in the night?’ I know the opinions of men 
with a few seer d — sith eae ‘th | well acquainted with India, and they shudder at the 
jroo. ‘The objects accidenta Sgr ~ ne oa . ”s | bare thought that the people who were warned of the 
t and pin heya rg b M2 id ree na a | danger, and neglected to take measures of defence, 
of an onyx set in e d, a sma ne bline’'th "lens | are to be left to deal with the horrible tumult that 
a gold a céedibalied ta" gait wie h cond |has arisen through their blind incapacity. As you 
poe it ings, a large ring-formed fibula say, the Gagging Act was intended to hide the truth ; 
oy ee eb ps oh a Slaited silver wire, a | DUt it will all come out, and your words will be more 
See il beads of different sizes and materials, a small than er Sir, yours obediently, 


in very perfect condition, and various other articles. ; 
 Desemvorson or A Frour Mivz.—An alarming fire | A Revative or THE SLAIN. 


broke out at the flour mill of Mr. Croysdale, Whitley- | 
bridge, near Pontefract, at about three o’clock on Sun- 
day morning. Shortly after the discovery of the fire, 
the whole of the roof fell in, and in about three hours 
the mill was iii Ced-tupuieustetiee temmnct aan (Ot =2 observe in your abusive article on Lord 
een oe + oon fie rel pine euphes pales |Canning a statement which is at least novel to old 
pate destroyed. The damage done amounts |residents at Delhi. You say that by the end of 
to about 10,000/., only 2000/7. of which is covered by in- | June - thousand blue-jackets might have arrived 

7 . before —- city, but ~_—— = — by what 
surance, i aii ‘eott. inspector of | Means: presume you allude to water-carriage; 

Fatat Seven Pidies Gabuat oie on he if so, you are greatly mistaken, for the Jumna does 
— se Ghat Tine, while in the discharge of his not feel the effect of the rains before the end of July. 
} tage va y Besides, no steamer has ever yet succeeded in 

. Tuesday. “s Mess Modena of | @#king her way above Agra, and I believe even 
PY omen sf Nay Tt eat Goals . ; et te that only once occurred, the vessel having frequently 
@ tla as already stated. All coffee-houses, places of grounded on the ever-shifting sands. And even if 
public resort, and shops, are to be closed from nightfall it were possible for a steamer to proceed to Delhi, 
s ih ate te be diepersed, and no thres there is little chance of the voyage being performed 

orig allowed to stop altogether in the in less than two months from Calcutta: the muti- 
persons neers, you will remember, did not seize the Imperial 
oem. city until the 11th of May. But the want of water 
will be acknowledged by dispassionate persons as a 
sufficient reason for not sending up the river a 
number of sailors greater than could have been col- 
lected at Calcutta without impressing all the mer- 
chant seamen. 

It may appear hypercritical to notice your re- 
peated remarks about ‘ Oordoo scribblers,’ and 
‘Mahratta lies.’ Mahomedan lies would have 
been nearer the truth, but Oordoo is by no means 
the only language in which those seditious false- 
hoods have been disseminated. As for the English 
press, it is possible that if there had been no other 
papers than the Englishman and the Hurkaru, Lord 
Canning might have paused before he extended the 
licensing act over all; though the former of these 
journals has long since been notorious for its viru- 
lent antagonism to the Government. Unhappily, 
public spirit is by no means the most striking cha- 
THE SPANISH MINISTRY. racteristic of the English press in India, and this is 

General Armero (says a despatch from Madrid, dated |the less surprising from the fact that several jour- 
Yetterday) has been named President of the Council of |2#!8 in the English language are, either in whole or 


/ . _ |in part, the property of natives. 
Pun Don Alexandro Mon is expected to arrive | It is not for me to undertake the defence of Lord 
Rome. The Under-Secretaries of the Ministers 


|Canning’s conduct in this trying emergency. His 
have, in the meantime, been charged with the ordinary | Lordship will probably be content to have received 
despatch of business. the warm approval of the most enlightened and re- 
spectable portion of the Calcutta community, ner 

Fanore | Out heeding the ravings of second-rate barristers an 
of ge Aggie pre tony pam lately insolvent merchants. Nor will his composure, 

= “13 , wi 2 > nded 
, &e., was "before the Bankruptcy Court yes- ey ee ee ee wre 
y). He had undertaken some large con- 

the Lianethly Extension and Towey Vale 


of captious journalists. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
' in South Wales, and the bankruptcy is attri- Your obedient servant, 
to some large unsettled claims for extra works, An Ex-InpIaN JoURNALIST. 
are disputed by the companies, who have taken : : 
of his stock. The liabilities are stated at | [|Upon this we have to observe:—That the article 
and assets, dependant on the amount found to 


was not ‘ abusive;’ that in the absence of ‘ presump- 
: the companies, 12,000/, Messrs. Grissell tion,’ a Governor-General of India might have 
Brothers are among the assignees appointed yesterday. 


“Sat pr sein from the earlier developments of dis- 
CHEsTeR Exnt a ‘ol affection in the North-West, that reinforcements 
PoP ee were Pe, Seay Fone should have been sent up to Delhi; that we have 

never stated that the Oordoo was the only dialect in 
vogue among the writers for the native press; that 
there have been ‘ Mahratta lies’ disseminated; that 
antagonism to the government of Lord Canning 
might not have been an offence p ly subjecting 
an English journalist to the gag; that two lines 
by one of our correspondents do not settle the ques- 

Pry Monk , Sir John Pakington, and others, |t!0n whether Lord Canning has ‘received the warm 


1 ied. ing |@pproval of the most enlightened and respectable 
Was to be held on Friday. ee en en portion of the Calcutta community.”] : 


LORD CANNING AND THE MUTINY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 








LORD CANNING. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 





Puststeigt 





Leaver Orrice, Saturday, October 17. 
CIRCASSIA. 
Tae Russian commandant of Fort Nokka, being out 
hunting with ten of his officers, was suddenly attacked 
by a party of Circassians concealed in a forest on the 
banks of the Adiakan. After a severe conflict, in which 
two officers were killed and three wounded, the com- 


mandant was taken prisoner and conveyed to the moun- 
tains. 
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—The opening of the Wallachian Divan 
Tact st Bucharest on the 12th. 

Rerommatory Question.—A great meeting on 

poner was held on Thursday night in 

Town-ball, rmingham. Five thousand persons 

Present. Resolutions urging extension of the 

: were moved by Lords Brougham, John 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications unavoidably stand over. 
Itis impossible to ———— the mass of letters we ree 
ve. Their insertion is n delayed, owing to a pres® 
of matter; and when omitted, it is uently from rea- 
om quite independent of the merits of the communica- 
on. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous cocmpentem: 
Whateveris intended forinsertion must be au! 
by the name and address of the writer; not 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications 


Mths. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1857. 


Public Atnirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the stram 
to keepthings fixed when allthe world is by thevery 
law of its creationin eternal progress.—DR.ABRNOLD. 

-- —-—>— 


THE INDIAN DESPATCHES. 
WE are now beginning to witness the re- 
coil of the Indian insurrection. That this 
should commence before a single soldier 
had arrived from England, except Sir Coniw 
CamPpBELL, is the most remarkable fact con- 
nected with the entire movement. When 
we say, however, that the rebels have actually 
recoiled, we keep in view the position of 
affairs at Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
and the line of stations thence to Patna. In 
all these places the mutinous Sepoys, with 
the co-operation of the treacherous chiefs, 
are holding the English in check; but, exa- 
mined closely, the course of events was un- 
favourable to the mutineers. They were 
gaining nothing at Delhi; on the contrary, 
they were being rapidly exhausted ; their most 
desperate efforts had failed, and they were 
witnessing the concentration of a great force 
designed to scatter them and dethrone their 
shadowy Mogul. With at least froni twelve 
to thirteen thousand men under his com- 
mand, and an adequate siege train, there 
is little doubt but that General Witsox 
would be enabled, more or less speedily, 
to bring the siege of Delhi to a satisfactory 
conclusion. That operation, it is true, may 
be no more than the prelude of # harassin 
campaign, in which the enemy will fall b 
upon one strong position after another; 
but it will be a great ee gained if Delhi 
be reoccupied by the English. The 
appear to have entrenched themselves at Ally- 
a whence Major MonTGoMERY was un- 
able to dislodge them; but the movements 
of that officer show that, on the 21st of Au-' 
gust, the fort of Agra was in a condition of 
safety, since the garrison was enabled not. 
only to keep up its communications with the 
open country, but to send out ‘detachments | . 
for offensive purposes, to retaliate upon the” 
Sepoys. In fact, it would appear that the 
blockade of Agra had been virtually raised, 
since, with an army occupying the district 
round the town, Major MonraomEry would 
scarcely have undertaken a march of 
miles against a second force of the enemy. | 
At all events, the inmates of the fort are 
under no apprehensions; their difficulty” 
seems to be, not how to defend, but how to. 
amuse themselves. 

The mistake of the alarmists has been to: 
estimate the revolt in Bengal and the North’ 
Western Bestar g asa age rebel the 
struggle itself as a regular war, the power. . 
of the English in India as far less substantial a 


than it is. Thus, we have repeatedly heard* 
that Lucknow could not be stereh & ; 
that General HaveLock was surro! 



































a multitude of therebels sufficient to extermi- 
nate his column. Within his entrenchments, 
there is little doubt that he could encounter 
the whole of the Oude, Chea: ag and 
Gwalior troops. But he is not in that a 
rateposition. At the date of the last despatches 
from Caleutta, General OurraM was rapidly 
forcing his way up with reinforcements : and 
so far from the ison of Lucknow being in 
such a critical situation as to tempt Have- 
tock to push on as the leader of a forlorn 
hope, at the risk of sacrificing himself and 
his men, they could hold out well until 
the 15th, if not until the 30th of Sep- 
tember, and had beaten their besiegers 
upon two distinct occasions. The enemy’s 
assault had failed, and they had lost theim 
only heavy guns. Meanwhile, the prepa- 
rations for their relief were satisfactory. 
Of the twelve hundred and seventy men who 
had come up with Ourram to Allahabad, six 
hundred mt a 9-pounder battery were pushed 
on on the 4th of September; Ourram him- 
self would follow on the next day with seven 
hundred and fifty ; by the 11th or 12th he 
would be at Cawnpore: there, it was antici- 
pated, the passage of the river could be effected 
without delay; and by the 15th, if no dis- 
asters happened,the Fusilier fife and drum and 
the Highland bagpipe would be heard by 
the English women and children in the 
fort of Lucknow. As a stimulus to the 
energy of the garrison, a message had been 
sent bidding them not to despair, since suc- 
cour was on the way. They are said to have 
responded by requesting the Brigadier-Ge- 
neral not to undertake any desperate enter- 
prise on their account. It is probable 
that, should Ourram and Havetock march 
in company from Cawnpore on the 12th, the 
rebels before Lucknow would relax their 
he ger 4 on that point and face about to de- 
end themselves against the approaching 
colurans. It was while they were in this 
attitude, we imagine, that the additional sup- 
plies of grain and bullocks were taken into 
Iucknow. Under any circumstances, it 
is mere wantonness to describe Havetock’s 
victories as barren, since they undoubtedly 
aided in protracting the defence of Luck- 
now, kept the enemy in a state of alarm, 
and interrupted the construction of immense 
entrenchments along the line of highway 
from Cawnpore through the territory of 
Oude. 

The English, with their allies, were gra- 
dually regaining their position in Bengal and 
Bahar, although the enemy continue in pos- 
session of small forts sprinkled in various 
directions over the country. It is im- 


portant to notice that the Madras troops) 


on the Grand Trunk road were doing 
useful service, and had marched with ala- 
crity from Raneegunge. The Ghoorkas were 
giving new proofs of their military qua- 
ifications and their fidelity. Throughout the 
Presidency of Madras itself, the state of affairs, 
considering the alarm that had been created, 
was eminently satisfactory. Nothing unplea- 
sant had oecurred in Bombay, although the 
temper of the army is evidently equivocal. The 
Mohurrum had passed off quietly in all parts 
of India, demonstrating the general loyalty of 
the people; above all, the rebels seemed to 
have lost the confidence of their former com- 
rades. No fresh mutinies had taken place, 
except among the contingent forces, while no 
native chiefs had declared inst us. That 
extensive and powerful body, with only two 
or three exceptions, temained friendly and 
faithful; probably they, who are upon the 
scene, comprehend the state of affairs better 
than most persons at home, and they foresee 


nothing but ruin to the insurgent bands. 
The expected disturbances in Raj had 
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in Bundelcund; in the North-West and in 
Central India the protected princes remained 
staunch. The Gwalior contingent is reported 
to have Pa their Maharajah and pro- 
claimed a Mogul prince, but Smypian was 
virtually in power, the Delhi pretender 
being no more than an effigy. The Bho- 
pal contingent had rebelled. Bhopal is a 
native state in Malwa, under the political 
superintendence of the Governor-General, 
and is contiguous to the possessions of Hox- 
KAR and Srnpran. It has a Hindoo and 
Patan population, and is governed by a Na- 
wab, whose revenues do not exceed 
223,000/., and whose military force, including 
the British contingent (259 cavalry, 522 in-| 
fantry, and 48 artillerymen), with the quotas | 
of the Jagheerdars, numbers about 4300 
men of all arms. The revolted battalions are | 
capable of disturbing the district, but not of | 
undertaking any serious movement. We) 
regard these details as encouraging. They | 
appear to promise that the English will have | 
improved their position in India before the 
arrival of any reinforcements. The rein- 
forcements, however, were nearing their des- | 
tination when the Alma left Calcutta. She) 
passed a strong detachment at Point de Galle, | 
and heard that a considerable force had} 
reached the Mauritius. One regiment from | 
the Cape had disembarked at Bombay, an- | 
other was daily expected ;, two, diverted from | 
China, were on their way to the Hooghly, | 
the 23rd Fusiliers had mustered at Cal- | 
eutta, Sixteen thousand men will follow | 
them to that port. It is too late to re- 
gret that the insurrection was allowed b 

Lord Canntne to spread unchecked, until 
it became necessary to make these tremen- 
dous preparations. Perhaps, also, it was too 
late in the last days of September to prevent 
certain possible disasters, of which we must 
be prepared to hear until decisive successes 
have been announced from Lucknow and 
Delhi; there may be new ravages, and mas- 
sacres; but we believe that wiser and clearer 
views have been taken, from the outset, by 
those who have predicted the extirpation of 
the mutiny, than by others who have been 
absorbed by the gloom of the crisis, and have 
prophesied only an interminable succession 
of failures and calamities. 








THE MYSTERY OF THE MURDER, 
Even so far as we have unrayelled it—and 
that is but a little way—how strange the 
story of that carpet-bag! We boast that life 
and property are peculiarly safe in the British 
Empire ; London is the centre of that empire, 
and we have before us, amongst the most 
ordinary occurrences of the day, murder in 
every variety of form. There is indeed some 
reason to suppose that the luggage which 
passes from one part of the kingdom to an- 
other sometimes comprises cargoes as hideous 
as that of the carpet-bag; and it is certain 
that in all these cases the malefactors are not 
secured, A contest is going on at this mo- 
ment between civilization and barbarism, to 
settle this account of the earpet-bag, and as 





yet few of us would bet on civilization. If 
an angel were looking down upon earth he | 
would see spectacles more strange than could | 
be exhibited by the most savage country in | 
the world. | 

Already we have traced the carpet-bag | 
through much of its travels; and through | 
some of the hands that have used it. 
We know the wholesale manufacturer that 
sold it, but there we lose sight of it. Next 
we see it in the hands of that elderly woman, 
who brought it to the toll-gate on Waterloo- 
bridge, and trembled as the toll-keeper lifted 
it over the turnstile. We find it next on 
one of the buttresses of Waterloo-bridge, 





not taken place ; no outbreak had happened 


filled, not with the ordinary luggage of a tra- 


veller, but withthe traveller himself, mangled 
and compressed, his: clothes ent to pi 

We see it carried to the surgeon, ant can 
nm anion its contents, “a 

ivilization is now embodied j 

geon, who bends poring over the oto 
mains of humanity, tracin out—through the 
hacking of the saw, the Tostloostien of the 
flesh, the puncturing of the clothes, and the 
substances which accidentally adhere to. the 
relics—some story of the crime, some trace: of 
those who have committed it. By the make 


of the clothes, it is conjectured that the mug. * 


dered man was a foreigner, probably 
Gennany; by-thomenh ef ihe lnumdbeen Lal 
probably come straight from Paris: by the 
measurement of the bones, he was probably g 
man about five feet eight or ten inches ig 
height—a tall man; by the colour and tes 
ture of the hair, still observed on some parts 
of the skin, he was an adult in the full 

of life ; by the shrinking of the wounda, wok 
are smaller in the flesh than in the clothes, 
he was stabbed while yet alive; by the eo} 
location of the stabs, he must have ¢’ 

his position — probably struggled violently 
with his murderer between first w 


| and the last fatal blows—the stabs beginni 


in the back wide apart and struck at rando 
ending in front in those sevenclosely planted 
blows that pierced to the heart, rs 
bleeding, which soaked the clothes, we see 
that, immediately after death, before the blood 
coagulated, the murdered man lay stooping 
forward on his face ; by the cramped position 
of the joints, that his limbs were bentas he 
lay crouched down, probably where he fell, 
and that he was so left before the murderers 
attempted to hide away the bloody work, 
The tearing of the clothes and the hacking of 
the limbs tell that the guilty people found 
some difficulty in disposing of the body, which 
they might in reducing it for purposes of 
stowage; soaked it in brine that it might 
‘keep’ until they could carry it away; and 
then they packed up body, clothes, and all, 
as well as they might, in the carpet-bag. 
But there are some other traces which 
open another branch of the story. Amongst 
the mangled pieces of flesh and bone are 
found some few hairs which, by their 
and fineness, fell from a woman’s 
from a woman’s head as she was \ 
over the corpse. A woman then helped to 
mangle the body, as probably a woman had 
inveigled him to the piace of the murden,and 
assisted in holding him while the murderer 
began his work. For the nog 9 vigorous 
man had broken away from his murderers 
before their work was finished, had leaned his 
back against the wall, as we see by the stam 
on the coat, and had in that. posture 
the last fatal stabs. ; : 
The police are still baffled with manifald 
and inconsistent tales. The women tha 
brought the carpet-bag came from the 
diesex side of the river; but on theother 
side, some few hours pre wn 
self at the toll-gate of the bridge, were 
aman and anual in the Westminster-road 
with a carpet-bag like the one that has beas 
found. The woman was placed. with the 
luggage in the cab, and sent off; the mau de 
parting in another direction. ingle? 
been raised about these persons ; and: ; 
although it cannot be taken as positive em 
dence, implies at least that they do not em 


‘to appear and show that they had no eam 


nexion with the crime. pes 9 
give 300/.—200/., even. to a sow 
a not the actual murderers, who will um 
form; and L007. to ~ one who: will idem 
tify the old woman. derly women. 
five feet two or three inches ™ 

with voices capable of ‘ grudiines,’ must Je 
at present, be watched with curious 
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a 
their neighbours. Strange spec- 


ae recording angel to witness— 

no aa anxious scrutineers, scanning the 
features, measuring the voices of elderly wo- 
in hopes that by denouncing them they 
oowbee some money. This is one part of 
fe way in which civilization is doing its 


while the police are thus inquiring in all 
ions, while the jury are ‘ sitting on the 
body,” while the surgeon is looking into the 
bag and closely scrutinizing every 

‘Je of its contents, piecing together 
relies of the story, the recording angel 
will see another group as anxiously watching. 


One is the man who has done the murder, | 


and who is wandering about somewhere in 
this great town, or perhaps off by rail to 
take holiday in the country. Few amongst 
ws ask for the Times with so fevered an 
gxiety. And the woman, too, some few of 
whose gentle hairs fell upon the body as it 
was mangled, is reading to see whether agony 
and disgrace are to come home to her, or 
ghether concealment is still possible. And of 
all the groups, that woman who conveyed the 

to Waterloo-bridge asks for the latest 
news about the murder with the greatest 
golicitude. She feels conscious as she goes 
shout—even as if her back had eyes to see 
the that are cast upon her, and to 
learn whether the police, whether her neigh- 
bours, and whether Errinaton the toll- 
keeper, are at that moment seeing and iden- 
ifyimg her. 





KING FREDERICK-WILLIAM. 
Tas death of the King of Prussia would 
no question of immediate importance. 
Still, it would not be a commonplace event. 
i ically, FrepericK-WiitiAMm has 
been The State. His successor might be 
The State with a different policy. Frepu- 
Rick-Wittam could not help being the re- 
tative of a cultivated nation which 
onours intellect, art, and learning. He is 
himself a scholar of the pedantic class. His 
court reflects the lustre of much erudition, 
and, as a translator would say, of the ‘ beau- 
tiful letters.’ But no King in Europe has 


been more fatally enslaved by the doctrine | 


of paternal authority than his Majesty of 
Pavasta. It was he who, when the burghers 


asked him for a constitution, vowed that no | 


witten leaf should ever come between him 
and ‘his people.’ He had to recant his 
oath and accept another, but he avenged the 
first by violating the second. FreperrcK- 
Witt has not been a fostering King of 
the Germans. With one of the finest armies 
in Europe he has (wisely) stood aloof from 
enterprises. The little principalities 

of Hi zollern fell to lis share as a rever- 
sion; otherwise he will leave the territory of 
yas he inherited it, minus Neufchatel. 

Thay not been his fortune to erect a barrier 
om the Rhine, or to obtain securities from 
or Denmark for his frontier along the 

ta. The truth is, that the cloudy day of 
destroyed a large part of that which 
mick THE Great had built up, and 
‘restoration has been attempted in vain 
uent monarchs. Prussia is liable 

tebe rent b any continental war; her pro- 
Vitiees hang oosely together; her state policy 
WMeonsistent with itself. It is a combina- 
of Protestantism and divine right, of 

NW and Satmasivus, of an army that 

es genius and a church that defers to 
Conscience, FrepertcK- WILLIAM was wise 
Hog he refused the imperial crown at Frank- 


ny. And yet he is out of place-in the 
Sonelave of Catholic sovereigns. - A prince 
Would spurn a Concordat has no natural 

ity with the members of a Holy Alliance. 








| the towns, the abolition of serfdom. the act 


| IIT. 


He was not born to be Emperor of 





Srery, Scua@y, and Harpexsere could not 
have been the ministers of Austria. It was 
their influence, acting upon the pride or fear 
of his predecessor, that produced the Stadt- 
ordnung, which gave self-government to 


assigning these serfs an independent state, and 
the other decrees which, before 1840, had 
been falsified, in every detail, by Frepprick 
That King died, and left a military des- 
potism to his successor, who would allow no 
‘ written leaf” to part him from the people ; but 
he parted from them in bloodshed in 1848, 
and, while the Berliners were loading their 
muskets, pronounced ponderous orations 
about the wickedness of thrusting paper do- 
cuments ‘ between our Lord and God in Hea- 
ven (otherwise Freperick-Witiiam IV.) 
and his country.” Senay addressed the 
public, and Freperick-Wiitiam talked 
about high monarchical duties ; Sumow wrote, 
and the king went on with his discourse ; 
Jacosy circulated his prohibited appeals, 
and every city in Prussia began to bleed for 
the love of liberty. The sovereign had a 
choice between the Germans and Russia. 
He preferred Russia; she was his sister. 
All his generals,. all the officers of his army 
down to the second lieutenants, shared his 
sympathies. 
Should he pass away, how will the change 
affect Prussia and Europe? The Crown- 
Prince might abandon his claim, in which 
case the throne would revert to the betrothed 
| husband of the English Princess Royal. Pro- 
| bably, however, the brother of FrepEricxk- 
| Wixt1aMm would not forego the privilege of 

being King of Prussia even for a few years. 
| The best that can be said of this personage is 
that we know little about him. He is reputed 
to bea mild, generous man, of feeble intellect, 
| with despotic views. Characterizations of 
this sort areseldom to berelied upon. We know 
what was said concerning the Prince Regent of 
Sweden simply because he advocated the great 
Scandinavian Idea. The young prince to 
whom the daughter of our Queen is affianced, 
is, as yet, almost a political nullity. His 
| uncle has not taken counsel of him; nor has 
he displayed any particular bias to justify an 
anticipation of the course he would adopt as 
the successor of FrepertcK-Witiram IV., 
who, when the sceptre falls from his hand, 
will be styled ‘ of glorious memory,’ notwith- 
standing that, whatever his reign has been, it 
| has not been glorious. 





THE SOCIAL CONVENTION. 

Ar length it has been found practicable as 
well as desirable to form a special body of 
men for ‘the promotion of social science,’— 
a great stride in the intellectual advancement 
of this country. The man to move that 
‘the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science be now established,’ was 
Lord Joun Russe~i; who has thus stepped 
forward from the old and beaten ground of 
Parliamentary Reform, to that of Social Re- 
form. It is not surprising that the orator 
who inaugurated the society should be Lord 
Brovenam; for although he has never, that 
| we remember, actually and positively recog- 
nized the principle upon which all social 
reform must be based, he has practically as- 
sisted the development of the idea, as well 
as the practice, throughout the whole of his 
long and active public life. Not distinetly 
apprehending the principle—for such we be- 
lieve to be the real state of the case—he has 
sometimes promoted improvements which 
have been only partial in their benefits, and 
have to a certain extent increased or revived 
ancient evils. In Lord BrouGHaM we see 





‘cheapness’ on high ground. Apam Smita 
perceived that cheapness, the selling price 





one great’ advocate of the principle of 


for articles of lange consumption, m 
facility and abundance of producti 
the it means advantage for 
in the bargain. One form of 
which Lord Brovenam has done 
to advoeate has lain in 
rature—of books, maps, 
former times it was assumed that only 
‘the upper classes’ would feel interest im 
history, science, and practical subjects ; 
early in gree! yom ife Lord Brovemam dt 

f to acquiring personal informa- 
tion respecting the state of all classes in the 
country, including ‘the lower orders; and 
he will confirm us in our assertion that there 
is more thought, more study amongst many 
persons of the working classes, than can he 
readily found among the sb. keeping class. 
No doubt, experience of this kind was among 
the reasons why he and his friends’ esta~ 
blished the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. The publications of that So- 
ciety related entirely to practical, scienti~ 
fical, and historical matters; they were sold 
at a price which placed them within the 
reach of all classes; they were consumed by 
all classes, and at the present day we have 
the results of that diffusion in a much greater 
amount of cultivated understanding, of prac- 
tical apprehension, and working knowledge; 
than in previous generations. Here one 
class was working for another to the benefit 
of all. Lord Broveuam has also done much 
to improve the administration of justice, to 
render it cheaper and more serviceable. He 
must be held responsible for haying assisted 
in lending the countenance of intellect 
to the development of our manufacturing 
system which has also greatly improved the 
condition of the working classes; placing 
larger means at the service of much larger 
multitudes, and substituting, say, for a com- 
paratively limited number of handloom 
weavers, on niggardly fare, hundreds of thou- 
sands of power-loom weavers, with all the 
attendants of a factory, in receipt of better 
pay for almost every member of the family. 
All this is clear and substantial gain, and it is 
all the result of a social improvement empiri- 
cally worked out, and unguided by social 
science ; and the association inaugurated 
Lord BroveuaM, established on the resolu- 
tion of Lord Joun Russext, is intended to 
develop the science which may guide us in its 
further progress. 

For our own part, we may say that we have 
constituted an organ of this kind of move- 
ment years before the association was esta- 
blished ; and we cannot but have considerable 
hope the more systematic study of the sub- 
ject will result in bringing the promoters of the 
science to the principle which really gives to 
it vitality. We have the more confidence 
from some of the names which we see 
amongst the members of the association. 
There are all the practical men of the pre- 
sent day, in the Legislature or out of it, who 
are engaged in the investigation. of particular 
evils, and in the attempt to reform them, 
There are Russent, Paxtnoron, STaney, 
AppERLEY, and many other promoters. of 
education; Srantey, Sourmwoop Sra, 
and other sanitary reformers; M. D, Hitn, 
Sypyey TurNer, Lord Taxzor, J. J. Finn, 
Earpiey Witmor, and the great advocates 
of the reformatory principle; Brovewam, 
M. D. Hitz, Fitzroy Kensx, Appervey, 
Hasrines, and the working reformers of the 
law; BrovucuaM, CarLisLe, SHAPTESBURY, 
Kay Suurrtewortu, Frepertcx Maurice, 
and the apostles of better social and indus- 
trial arrangements amongst the poor; Jomx 
Sruarr Mint, Kinestey, Arraur 
BrovGHam, and the most sree 
lectual inquirers into social economy. 
hatnt Gen men there are some who 
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have more or. less held 
ciple—who know that imcrease of) wealth, 
and the mode of rendering it- most useful to 
the community, lie in the combination of 
labour and the division of employments, with 
an intelligent concert amongst the eombined 
labourers in their divided employments. It 
is this good understanding, in lieu of compe- 
tition between the divided workers of a com- 
munity, which enables them best to serve each 
other, and, through each other, themselves. 
This is the keystone of the arch of social 
science. But although many members of the 
association who are impelled to urge reforms, 
by their training and perhaps by the bent 
of their faculties, necessarily treat each 
branch of the subject in a separate and em- 

irical manner, we have a perfect confidence 
in the force of the reasoning which is inhe- 
rent in the whole subject combined. We 
believe that when men of so much zeal and 
intellect as those who have been brought 
together are devoting their minds to the 
study, they must by degrees work out the 
principle im a practical form. At present, 
the Social Parliament is held at Birmingham 
instead of Westminster: we may remember 
that our own political Parliament used, in old 
times, to be held in strange places about the 
country. 





A LAMENT IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Te peerage and an admiring country mourn 
the Lord of Berkeley Castle. Not Howarp, 
not Wrisrrrorce, could from his mortuary 
urn, have drawn more exalted lamentations 
than have been showered over the coffin of 
Earl Firzmarptae, famous in story. We 
have no nineteenth century Moscuus, or 
there would be an elegy calling upon the 
damsels of Gloucestershire to weep, the 
dogs to hang their heads, the horses to 
be tearful, the castle retinue to wonder 
whether ever again there would be such 
doings at the dining-table, or in the 
cloistered cabinets. Many places and many 
persons have reason to deplore the illustrious 
departed. Unhappily, he was of an order 
not now common ; for fifty years out of the 
seventy-five of his life he was a distinguished 
wae character. Town and country were 

azzled by his génerous dissipations, the 
marvellous eloquence of his objurgations, the 
unity and concentration with which he pre- 
vented his relatives and dependents from 
bursting into anarchy. Besides, no fox-hun- 
ter rode so boldly with the hounds. For 
twenty years ‘Colonel BERKELEY’ was the 
topic of the club and n-room, and not 
seldom of the eourts of law, which knew lim 
well on aceount of the fame he gathered where 
corypheans congregated, and where gentle- 
men were accustomed to illustrate what the 
poets meant when they talked of satyrs. At 
first the noble scion was a persecuted man. 
The Earldom of Berkeley was withheld from 
him ; also, the courtesy title of Lord Durs- 
Ley; then, after Miss Foorr’s case, in 1825, 
society, in one of its uncharitable moods, 
st him in the face without speaking; so 
to Berkeley Castle he went, and pleasure ran 
riot at his board. Many and strange are the 
legends relating to those mysteries of hospi- 
ity. Malice said every banquet was an 
orgie; gossip talked of Memphian revels ; 
but ta Teng ish sovereigns held up an exam- 
le to the prudish, and honoured the Cavalier 
lonel. Say, was not Cheltenham delighted 
when its favourite obtained two peerages in 
succession, andthe Lord-Lieutenancy of his na- 
tive county! A Whig of Whigs, he was a prop 
of the administration, his nominees 
for Cheltenham and ire; and 
bargained fora reward, i 
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had.|be expected is that the party 
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but not. often personally. It was beneath 
the Earl to.do the duties of a = In 
Gloucestershire was his delight. Justice be- 
wails him there. Morality sighs to think of 
his heavy affiliation orders on ‘heartless vil- 
lains,’ for thus he discountenanced the im- 
pure. Profane language and drinking among 
the rustics were abominations in his sight; 
the genius of good manners is grieved to 
reflect that he never more can inflict those 
retributive fines. Conviviality, again, is sad- 
dened by the loss of one so invariably hos- 
pitable. Did he not swear by the nine gods 
that the great house of Berke ry should feast 
its friends after a fashion never before con- 
ceived? Was it not, upon that remarkable 
night when Berkeley Castle blazed with il- 
lumination and rang with riot, that a dish with 
a silver cover five feet six inches long was 
placed upon the banqueting-table ? It con- 
tained —not a marble statue, not a dwarf 
under a pie-crust, but such a delicacy as once 
upon a time was set before the King of Prus- 
sta when he had grown melancholy. We are 
bound to say that no murder was committed, 
and that the guests were not invited to become 
dainty cannibals. Without the aid of any 
Cauerine, Serena escaped the knife. The 
lord of the castle had a gentle heart. Did he 
not appear on the stage at Cheltenham for 
the benefit of Miss Foorr, before ‘ Pea-green 
Hayne,’ was sentenced to 30007. damages 
in the celebrated action? These anecdotes 
are among the records of patrician benevo- 
lence, and entitle the departed Earl to take 
rank as a benefactor of his species. The 
laces that knew him know him no more. 
is affable eye will be missed by the farmers’ 
daughters. In Gloucestershire his name is 
fragrant. Purveyors of all sorts have to de- 
lore the lost patronage of Berkeley Castle. 
ut for many a day the Earl will be remem- 
bered as a sort of tenth-rate Rocnesrer, 
who, but for his noble birth, might have been 
a Boots. 





LORD CANNING AND THE CABINET. 


as the very man for the crisis. 
India Company, perhaps, holds a different 
opinion ; but this is not the time, we should 
think, which the Court of Directors would 
choose for coming into violent contact with | 
the Board of Control. The Company is in| 
need of assistance. The million sterling bor- 
rowed from the Bank will go a very little 
way towards meeting the demand from India. 
There is a rumour that the Indian railway 
deposits will be applied as a temporary ac- 
commodation. The Government, we pre- 
sume, would in that case promise an aidedhe 
nity. Probably, some arrangement will be 
made, through Mr. Vernon Smiru, with the 
Treasury. We have reason to think that all 
the reports in circulation as to the intentions 
of the Government with respect to Indian 
Reform are premature. The question is not 
one that will yet arise. No doubt it is under 
general consideration; indeed, we do not 
anticipate any obstinate adhesion, against the 
sense of the country, to the existing form of 
Anglo-Indian administration. It is impos- 
sible but that Lord PatmeErston should have 
recognized the defects of the system, and 
addressed himself at least to a review of the 
whole subject. But there is no necessity for 
pee itation. Parliament will not meet be- 
ore February, according to present arrange- 
ments. The question of a Leadenhall-street 
Loan may then be raised. This will open the 
way to a discussion; but the utmost that can 
insisting upon 





WE believe that the Cabinet has not with- most reliable exponents of the party—being 
drawn its confidence from Lord Canina.) engaged in endeavouring to extort explane 
On the contrary, the fashion is to talk of him| tions from the Government. But the Go 
' The East Vernment maintains a dead silence, and We 


double or a simplified Government 

while, Lord Cannre@ retains his - by — 
in spite of the most earnest and, as we think 
solemn and impressive representations, The’ 
Court of Directors has now an opportunity of 
rendering the publie a service. - 





REFORM AGITATIONS, 


formers are. They have not yet Hy 
ground; but they — their sa fons a 
session, aud we believe that, Whatever be the 
pressure of Indian affairs, Parliament will be 
challenged vigorously on the subject of the 
representation. Lord Joun Rvussety has” 
said, “The time has come.” ‘Those are tot 
desultory words. Lord Jony Russgpy is 
taking up a position. He has now before 
him the chance of uniting the parliamentary 
Liberals ; these, again, will have the sy 

of a very large public; so that Lord Pan 
MERSTON’S alternative will be to makeamoye . 
in advance of the Woburn Abbey Whigs, or 
to take them into his confidence and 

the carrying of a mutual measure, Whatree 
the rumours afloat, it is positive thatthe Pre. 
mier has not, up to this moment, disclosed 
any part of his intentions on the. subj 
All the writers who are ‘ enabled to say’ what 

| he proposes to do are simply the inventors or 
jdupes of the most empty conjectures. It jg 
true, however, that representations continue 
to be urged upon the Government, and that 
some of them have originated among Members 
of the House of Commons. We cannot yet 
inform our readers on the progress of the 
‘new Manchester Idea. Tt 1s altogether in’ 
abeyance. The initial league at the Reform 
| Club, of course, has not held a meeting singe 
| the prorogation of Parliament. _ But several 
local working-class combinations have taken” 
place. The tone of the provincial journals, 
moreover, proves that considerable interest 
is felt in the question of Representative Re 
form, the local Conservative write 





cannot reasonably complain that Lord Pate 
MERSTON is at present devoting his attention 
almost exclusively to the affairs of India 
keeping his left hand and eye, of course, upon 
the diplomacy of Europe. 
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Heara or Lonpoy.—The total number of deaths 
registered in London in the week that ended last Satu 
day is 993. In the ten years 1847-56, the average 
number of deaths in the weeks corresponding with last | 
week was 1007; but, as the deaths of last week oe 
curred in an increased population, it is necessary, with 
a view to comparison, to raise the average in te 
tion to the increase, in which case it will become 1 08. 
The public health is therefore so far in a satisfactory 
state that the number of deaths last week was les by 
about a hundred than would have occurred under the 
average rate of mortality as derived from the early part 
of October in former years. The excess of bi 
deaths is 375. Diarrhea, which was 80 : 
during the summer, is: now reduced nearly within its 
ordinary limit.—Last week, the births of 690 boys and: 
678 girls—in all 1368 children—were re in” 
London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the 
years 1847-56, the average number was 1397.— 
According to an analysis which has been made by Dr 
Robert Dundas Thomson, at St. Thomas's Hospital, the 
composition of the Southwark Company’s water, 
from the stand-pipe at the cab-stand opposite the 
pital, was in August 16-28 grs. of total impurity p@ 
gallon, of which 1°08 gr. was organic matter. 
7th of September the total amount of impurity w# 
75°56 grs. per gallon, and of this 5-66 grs. were ? 
matter. This water, in September, 1857, was #8 i= 
pure as the dirty water which was supplied to the 
habitants of London in former years, when the <— 
was taken from sg Thames at Vauxhall.—From -" 

i -General’s Weekly Return. 

Tux Lavenroo. Country Count. — Mr. Jouph 





Indian Reform may exact a pledge that the 





Painted “Chamber, Horaldieay, however, 


Cabinet will reconsider the problem of a 


compelled to resign his office, on account of 
health, arising from overwork. 


Pollock, judge of the Liverpool County Court, eat 


i 4ao" 
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the sense of the Anglo-Indian community, ang 


$s 


Tux lost Reform Bill has not been discos 
vered ; however, we know where the Re 
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Viterature. 
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. tors, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
tics are eenine eeioincerpret and try to enfores them.—Edinburgh Review. 
most striking articles in the last number of the National Review are those 
‘The Ultimate Laws of Physiology,’ and ‘ Unspiritual Religion: 
Rogers.’ The writer of the former states at the outset that he 
ht have termed his paper an Essay on Transcendental Physiology, as he 
proposes to consider the highest or ultimate laws of the science, and the term 
transcendental is used in philosophy to denote ‘ inquiries of the most abstract 
macter, such as deal, or endeavour to deal, not with special phenomena, but 
with the fundamental conditions of thought and existence.’ He is mistaken, 
however, in supposing that the term ‘transcendental’ is used in philosophy to 
higher and more abstract generalizations. It is employed to denote 
search for existences that transcend the sphere of sense and per- 
jon; being thus, in fact, synonymous with ontology. In this sense, no 
doubt, there might be a transcendental physiology; whether of much 
yalue or not is another question. If, for instance, following the develop- 
ment hypothesis, there were discovered in man rudiments of higher 
whose development might constitute a new species or genus, a 
discussing the nature and attributes of these nobler beings might, in 
strictness of speech, be termed an Essay on ‘Transcendental Physiology. 
The term is, however, already employed in a er pete a there 7 om 
ae i ing is s ecisely defi riter of the 
harm in this when its meaning is so precisely defined as by the wri 
paper in question. “ The title Transcendental Anatomy,” he says, “is used 
to distinguish the divjsion of biological science, which treats not of the struc- 
ture of individual organisms, but of the general principles of structure common 
to vast and various groups of organisms, the unity of plan, the constancy of 
type, discernible throughout multitudinous genera and orders which are more 
or less widely different in appearance. And here, under the head of Transcen- 
dental Physiology, we propose putting together sundry laws of development and 
faction which apply not to particular kinds or classes of organisms, but to 
all organisms ; laws, some of which have not, we believe, been hitherto enun- 
ciated.” Though the promise of the last clause is scarcely fulfilled, the paper 
contains a number of wide and striking generalizations—too wide and general, 
in fact, to be of much use. The drift of the first general law enunciated is 
given in the following passage : — 

And first, returning to the last of the great generalisations above given, let us in- 
quire more nearly how this change from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous is 
carried on. Usually it is said to result from successive differentiations. ‘This, how- 
ever, we conceive to be a very incomplete account of the process. As every physio- 
logist kniows, there occurs, during the evolution of an organism, not only separation 
of parts, but coalescence of parts. There is not only segregation, but aggregation. 
The heart, at first alarge, long, pulsating blood-vessel, by and by twists upon itself 
and becomes integrated. . The layer of bile-cells constituting the rudimentary liver, 
do not simply diverge from the surface of the intestine on which they at first lie, but 
they simultaneously consolidate into a definiteorgan. And the gradual concentration 
seen in these and other cases forms an essential part of the developmental process. 

This ive integrati hich i ik i i h ; ral stages 

progressive integration, which is seen alike in tracing up the several s 
passed through by every embryo, and in ascending from the lower organic forms to 
, y every ry 
the , may be most conveniently studied under several heads. Let us consider 
y y 
first what may be called longitudinal integration. 
The lower Annulosa—worms, myriapods, &c.—are characterized by the great num- 
y 
ber of segments of which they consist, reaching in some cases to several hundreds , 
but as we advance to the higher Annulosa — centipedes, crustaceans, insects, spiders— 
we find this number greatly reduced, down to twenty-two, thirteen, and even fewer; 
and accompanying this there is a shortening or integration of the whole body, reach- 
ing its extreme in the crab and the spider, which stand at the head of this sub- 
Kingdom. Similarly if we watch the development of an individual crustacean or 
The thorax of a lobster, which in the adult forms, with the head, one compact 
oy P 
cen the viscera, is made up by the union of a number of segments which 
em were separable. 
That which we may distinguish as transverse integration, is clearly illustrated 
4 : J y 
among the losa in the development of the nervous system. Leaving out those 
most degraded forms which do not present distinct ganglia, it is to be observed that 
the lower annulose animals, in common with the larve of the higher, are severally 
y a double chain of ganglia running from end to end of the body; 
gang & 
=" an eh perfectly formed annulose animals this double chain becomes more 
#68 completely united into a single chain. 
Here is the second ’ y 
general law :— 
ly related to the general truth that the evolution of all organisms is carried 

b * . . & 

on by combined differentiations and integrations, is another general truth, which phy- 
appear not to have recognised. When we look at the organic creation in its 
ensemble, we may observe that, on passing from lower to higher forms, we pass to 
forms which are not only characterized by a greater differentiation of parts, but are 

at-thé yag P 
Same time more completely differentiated from the surrounding medium. This 
truth may be contemplated under vari 
emp ated under various aspects. 

In the place, it is illustrated in structure. The advance from the homogeneous 
tothe . : 8 ' 

us itself involves an increasing distinction from the inorganic world, 

In the low ’ 
est Protozoa, as that structureless speck of jelly the Amaba, we have a homo- 
of nearly as great as that of air, water, or earth; and the ascent to organisms 

Steater and greater complexity of structure, is an ascent to organisms that are in 
Fespect more strongly contrasted with the structureless environment. 
ine again we see the same fact. One of the characteristics of inorganic matter 

of form ; and this is also a characteristic of the lower organisms, 

as ‘ 
rt with the higher. Speaking generally, plants are less definite than ani- 
thes: in and size—admit of greater modification from variations of posi- 
na nutrition. Among animals, the Ameba and its allies are not only struc- 
Of the but amorphous: the form is never specific, and is constantly changing. 
that while resulting from the aggregation of amceba-like creatures, we find 
SMe, a8 the rhizopods, assume a certain definiteness of form, in their 











shells at least, others, as the sponges, are very irregular. In the zoopbytes and in the 
most of which have a mode of growth not more 
determinate than that of plants. But among the higher animals, we find not pas. 4 
that the mature shape of each species is very definite, but that the individuals of 
species differ very little in size, 

This difference is illustrated in a number of other points, such as chemical 
composition, specific gravity, temperature, and self-mobilily. The latter part of 
the paper is occupied with a review of the controversy going on between Pro- 
fessors Owen and Hux ey with regard to the value of the deductive method 
as a guide and instrument of discovery in physiological inquiries. In this 
discussion, we cannot help feeling that Professor Owen pushes Cuvusn’s 
noble principle touching the correlation of forms to an extreme. Deduetion 
js a valuable, often an invaluable, but not an infallible, guide in physiological 
researches. 

The article on Professor Rocers, headed ‘ Unspiritual Religion,” obviously 
from a well-know un pen, is excellent in thought and purpose, spirit and style, 
The writer only expresses what most earnest minds must have felt im reading 
Professor RocErs’s religious polemics, that they are marked by a hard, sneer- 
ing, flippant spirit, a petty logic, and a narrow charity, utterly at variance 
with the subject and avowed purpose of the writer. There is a gratuitous 
insult in the very position Professor RoGers assumes towards his opponent. 
He presupposes at the outset that he is either a rogue ora fool, and deals with 
him accordingly, the discussion being a curious mixture of vulgar abuse and 
small cunning. 

The National contains, besides the above, a genial gossiping article on the 
veteran naturalist Cartes Waterton; a paper on Berancer, containing 
suggestive passages, but too vaguely philosophical and diffuse; and a review 
of ALEXANDER Sara, which, though true in the main, is far too sweeping and 
severe. Smitu’s power of description may be greater than his power of 
thought, but he is not so utterly destitute of all thinking faculty as the writer 
would make out. He lacks dramatic force and intensity, but even in his 
smallest pieces there is a reflective and imaginative insight sufficient to redeem 
them from the charge of being simply musical lines. 

The London Quarterly Review opens with an article on the University of 
London, towards the close of which the position recently taken by a majority 
of the graduates against the Senate in favour of what is called the ‘ College 
system,’ is defended. There is a good deal to be said for the graduates’ posi- 
tion, but we suspect it will be found untenable. Apart from the fact that it is 
opposed to the whole educational tendencies of the time, it is really too late to 
restrict the action of the London University to institutions that can, with pro- 
priety of speech, be called colleges. The college principle has been in effect 
abandoned, and the scope of the University is already so wide that the pro- 
posed change would probably make little difference in this respect. The 
Review also contains an article on ‘Contemporary French Philosophy,’ very 
readable but too superficial ; as well as an interesting notice of ‘Lord Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Chief Justices.’ 

The most interesting paper in the Journal of Psychological Medicine is the 
opening one by the editor, on ‘The Mission of the Psychologist.” 





We can only this week announce the appearance of two important works, 
which mark the return of the literary season —The Accession of Nicholas I,, 
compiled, by special command of the Emperor Avexanper IL, by Baron 
Konrgr, and published in English by Mr. Murray; and Mr. Oxenrorp’s trans- 
lation of Fiscuer’s Francis Bacon of Verulam, published by Messrs. Lone- 
maN. The former of these books is a curiosity in historical literature. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATHANAEL CULVERWEL. 


Of the Light of Nature. A Discourse. By Nathanael Culverwel, M.A. Edited by 
John Brown, D.D. With a Critical Essay by John Cairns, M.A. 

Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
Tue latter half of the seventeenth century was illustrated by the writings 
of numerous great moralists—Cudworth, Cumberland, Jeremy Taylor. But 
before their works appeared Culverwel had published his Dz on the 
Light of Nature,—a treatise neglected by, scholars, yet one that left an im- 
pression upon the literature of the period. Culverwel was a Puritan, and 
this one book suffices to refute the favourite assertion of Church critics that 
the Puritan school was destitute of taste and elegance, So far from being 
cold or harsh, the composition is enriched with imaginative ornaments of the 
nost refined and brilliant order. Dillingham, indeed, says it is ‘cloth of 
gold, woven of sunbeams ;’ but, ornate as the style is, the force of the 
reasoning is even more remarkable, while the extent of learning, unosten- 
tatiously displayed, is, considering the age in which Culverwel wrote, abso- 
lutely prodigious. Not only does he sift the opinions of the leading 
and Roman philosophers, the Fathers of the Church, the chiefs of the School- 
men, the two Bacons, Selden, Grotius, and Hooker, but his 
spreading far beyond that luminous circle, penetrate the recondite disquisi- 
tions of Suarez and Vasquez, Nemesius and Zabarella, Averroes and Prosper. 
Le was allied, in point of philosophical genius, says Mr. Cairns, with the 
Cambridge Platonists of his day ; but he was less a pedant than most of 
them, Although an antagonist of Descartes, he had a sympathy with that 
peculiar, thoughtful, original, erudite mind. Generous in his jation 
of Bacon, he nevertheless refused to cast a slur upon Aristotle. ough @ 
Puritan, he testified to the unsurpassed virtues of Lord Herbert of ; 
though a Protestant, he bore witness to the merits of the Jesuit Suarez, An. 
intellect so expansive and a heart so warm could not but reverence all the 
masters of learning, whether Irnerius or Abelard, whether Alexandrian 
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or Cordovan, whether bestowed upon an investigation intothe powers of the 
eelestial hierarchy or devoted to the arts of the Trivium or Quadrivium. 
We cannot but mark, in the purpose and style of Culverwel’s great essay, 
a singular superiority over a vast number of treatises written even by men 
of the same stamp before the date of the Reformation, The student of 
Emmanuel College wrote in defence of reason in the light of an enlarged 
religious philosophy, se that, while he excelled many of his contemporaries 
who equal advantages, the academicians of the earlier Renaissance 
period are not to be mentioned in the same breath with him. The Discourse 
on the Light of Nature has a practical aim, is pure in its morality, is logical 
and rational in its expositions, is, indeed, a book from the perusal of which 
no student, of whatever age, can fail to derive a certain benefit. 

There is too much laborious elaboration of analogies, with perhaps a too 
frequent garlanding of the argument with fanciful though chaste illustra- 
tions ; but for point and felicity some of Culverwel’s sayings are not often 
surpassed. Mr. Cairns indicates the following :—“ Reason is the firstborn, 
but fuith has the blessing.” “I shall always reverence a grey-headed 
truth ; yet prefer reason, a daughter of eternity, before antiquity, which is 
the offspring of time.” But we confess to our admiration of Culverwel 
even in his bolder moods, as when he says: “ How fond is the fancy of a 
semi-deity !’’ ‘* Paradise had so much of the lily that it had nothing of the 
rose.” ‘A crown of roses does not become the grey head.” ‘“ How does 
poetry insinuate and turn about the minds of men.” “Anacreon might 
take more delight in one of his odes than one of his cups, and Catullus 
might easily find more sweetness in one of his epigrams than in the lips of a 
Lesbia.”’ These are conceits, and in such the writings of Culverwel abound, 
but they are fresh, and hang like fruit upon the branches of the stately ar-_ 
gument. Infinitely more profitable are these chapters of Puritan philosophy, | 
although decorated with curious figures of speech, than the dusty theses of 
Picus of Mirandola, Gaspar Schott, De Sabonde, Durand, Aquinas, or 
Buridan. What was the gain to the human mind when, from folios chained 
to desks, the scholar of ‘middle ages, wrapped in a gown, with an iron 
stile in his hand, heard the professor discuss how many angels could dance 
one needle-point, or whether the moon could possibly be proved, beyond 
the reach even of a subtlety, to be anything more than an adjective. Well 
might Addison complain that, in the debates hy syllogism, all the good 
sense of the age was cut and minced into almost an infinitude of distinc- 
tions. In contrast with these empty but sounding rhetoricians, Culverwel 
ae a icuous eminence. He undertakes to deal with subjects 
equally remote from the common understandings of men, the theory of 
knowledge, and conscience, the universality of moral distinctions, the 
foundation of morality, the dependence of moral obligations on the Divine 
will, Moreover, he was evidently acquainted with the works of the pan- 
theologists, the metaphysicians, and the body of the hermetic writers, from 
the author of the Almagist to Avicenna. To a thorough familiarity with 
the classies, he added, as we have noticed, an extraordmary knowledge of 
modern European literature, which he studied with intense enthusiasm; in 
truth, bis earnest convictions occasionally give a sharpness and violence to 
his method of controversy a little inconsonant with the general fine temper 
of the discourse. Thus, after comparing Averroes ed oo plagiarist Avi- 
eenna, and casting a retrospective reproof at Plotinus and Themistius, he 
rebukes ‘the brutish tenet’ for which Cardan was so fiercely assailed by 
Scaliger, that intellect shines into man but round about beasts, the substance 
of the one accounting for its admission, and that of the other for its exclu- 
sion. No less vigorous is he in the utterance of his approval, as when, 
after quoting Zoroaster’s famous apostrophe to the soul, he says, ‘‘ The 
consideration of this made the divine Trismegistus break into that pang of 
admiration, ‘Who is fit to be the father of the soul ?’ ” From an analysis of 
ancient and modern theories of the soul, he proceeds to a most learned ac- 
count of necromancy, geomancy, pyromancy, hydromancy, belomancy, 
libanomancy, coscimonancy, and the other pretended sciences of prophecy, 
which, he says, “ are all but the various expressions of the same madness,” 
assuming these various forms according to the tendencies of the Assyrian, 
the Chaldzan, the Persian, the Greek, or the Roman mind, some ‘lighting 
their candles at the stars,’ others interrogating the dead, who seem, by their 
faces, to know all things ; some calculating by the flight of javelins, others 
by the changing shapes of a flame. Culverwel deals as forcibly with these 
cabalas as with the quintessence of Sextus Empiricus and the Pyrrhonian 
theory. 

i ieoael and Mr. Cairns have rendered a service to literature by re- 
producing this remarkable work, with an appropriate preface, critical dis- 
course, notes, and index. It is a book that does not deserve to lie in seven- 
teenth-century dust. 
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HASSAN ; THE CHILD OF THE PYRAMID. 
Hassan ; the Child of the Pyramid. An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon C. A. Murray, 
C.B. J. W. Parker. 
Mr. Murray has put Egypt upon the stage. The characters, the costumes, 
the scenes, are Oriental, but the Orientalism is that of the theatre—net that 
of the Arabian Nights Entertainments. Perhaps the most natural descrip- 


tions in the book are those of landscapes. ‘These are vivid, and redolent of | with twenty sane children, and as to the idiots, no one knew what becainé 


Eastern reality ; but the life and manners represented, although strictly 
within the limits of possibility, belong to the gallery of high romance. 
This, indeed, appears to have been the writer’s aim. He would not study a 
hero, but make one, and so he has produced Hassan, the Child of the 
Pyramid, .a sort of Avatar of heroism, who is more than an Aladdin in the 
preg ge ana of his career. The desert, the tents of the Bedouins, 
the I i the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, hovels, palaces, dahabiabs, 
constitute the shifting scenes of the story in which Sheikhs, Hadjis, Pachas, 
Beys, English men and women, Greeks, and Negroes figure, in addition to 
Hassan, around whom is gathered, at the outset, a dun cloud of mystery. 


His isunknowa. A horseman had deposited him, in his infancy, 
at the foot of « pyramid, and-dwelling upon this eacret, he goes forth into 


and successful method—which he owes to Mr. Murray—ofsetlingnith a 
an. 


tagonists. Wild horses and savage athletes are toys to him : 
not a wrestler, not even the black body-guard of a noble lady wl & soldier, 
despised, can withstand his strength and agility. He clears a aa a 
them, and, when necessary, leaps from a = far above Mi 


e . nl th 
takes to the water like a crocodile. Every misunderstanding me! 


wed some maiden of exalted rank and more than h 
and difficulties of every imaginable kind beset his hath eal a 


the damsel he loves loves him, although many rivals intervene, and 
after an lliad of surprising encounters, the wine of love js ured — 
goblet of felicity. Mr. Murray manages all this with adroit facility, 

object is te create a story that shall revive the bloom of old romanns Z 
eompel the reader to be interested, although conscious that he is w, 
a series of tableaux in a highly-coloured extravaganza. In this oljea 
succeeds. Whatever the novel is not, it has the merit of being Phew 
We set aside the fact that it violates the probabilities of modern lie, 
sometimes makes unsparing havoc of human nature. Ifthe idea ofthe tale’ 
granted, all this must be allowed, for it is but the ancient ory of yi 

and courage, embodied in the person of the hero, overcoming mm. 
jealousy, violence, tyranny, and pride, and winning love and loyel; 
presented by the heroine, as its reward. Mr. Murray, however, i m, 
his narrative with sketches from memory, and introduces one or two, 

cious legends of the East, as thoroughly Oriental as the poetry of 

We regret that he has marred the work by appending an imaginary di 
between himself and a supposititious critic. If it was necessary to 

the story beyond the marriage of Hassan and Amina, the ‘ 
sonages might have been dismissed in a manner more pleasing, and lenin 
contrast with the general warm and radiant flow of the romantic 5 
With some defects, however, and many exaggerations, Hassap, fhe Child of 
the Pyramid, is « book to read and recommend. It is light fanciful, and 


characteristic. 





THE FACTORY MOVEMENT* 
The History of the Factory Movement from the Year 1802 to the Enactment of the Tex 
Hours Bul in 1847. By Alfred. 2 vols. Simpkin, Marshall, and Qo, 


Tus History forms three distinctly marked divisions—it presents a pi 
of the factory system as it originally existed, a narrative of the sghukaihe 


reform, and a slight summary of the results derived from eleven yeany’ ex. 
perience of the legislation of 1847. The writer has mastered the details of 
his subject, and proves himself to be peculiarly fitted, in one i Te 


spect, to describe the progress of such a movement as that to which his typ 
well-written volumes are devoted. We mean, that he does justice to the 
acts and motives of public men of all shades of opinion. He is, 

led by enthusiasm to overvalue some of his political favourites ; but 

as he has probably been, into intimate association with them, he is, nati 
rally enough, cordial and complimentary. With a few defects\of manner 
and method, his work is meritorious, and will be useful as the record of4 
great advance in the social legislation of the country. We have no desi 
in this place, to reopen the debate between the colleagues and i et 
of Richard Oastler; but a broad view of the entire question in’ ‘several 
developments—such a view as this book supplies—cannot be without it” 
effect. It establishes, at least, two points—that factory children under te 
old system were liable to cruel and scandalous tyranny, and that their con 
dition, under the new law, has been largely ameliorated. It was Michelet 
who, descanting upon the unnatural innovation of infant labour, ascribed 
Pitt the words Zake the children, in reply to certain manufacturers who 
complained that industrial production was inadequate to meet the presume 
of taxation. In this, as in many other instances, the French historian te 
distorted the circumstance he deseribes. Pitt recommended the institution 
of schools of industry during a discussion on Whitbread’s Labourers’ W: 
Bill, and remarked on the advantages derived from the early a a 
working man’s family ; but he did not suggest that children should be em 
ployed to work the Midland cotton-mills, under the lash or billy-roller, i 
thirteen hours a day. How that practice arose it is impossible.to say; 
seems to have been aggravated after the introduction of steam ; and its mab 
miserable victims were, at first, the parish apprentices. The 
classes in general, until demoralized by habit, objected to employ tet 
children; a parent sometimes refused to open the door ‘to his youg 
daughter, because she had been to a factory; consequently, the 
turers resorted to the Poor-law overseers. ‘These gentry selected a numb 
of children who were frequently told that, upon arriving at their 
tion, they would be fed on roast-beef and plum-pudding, allowed to ride 
their masters’ horses, have silver watches, little or nothing to do, ; 





plenty of money. They were sent off in boats and waggons, and, 
reaching Manchester or other towns, were taken into large 
rooms or cellars, to which the manufacturers came in order to-& 
amine the limbs and stature of the little slaves. After this, the fated 
the young workpeople depended, of course, on the characters of i 
masters and overseers; too often it meant labour only limited by @& — 
haustion, and converted into torture by continual whippings, stin food 
and sleep, disease, vice, and misery. Jt was allowable to offer one 


of them, Sometimes the working day was protracted to sixteen hous; 
even the Sunday was invaded; in heated rooms, and amidst dust and 
machinery, the children sometimes snapped their fingers at their tol @ 
dropped down fainting, or worked in irons. At Litton mill, a smith 
employed to put iron anklets on the girls who were suspected of 

away ; long links and rings connected the iron near the foot with # @® 
about the waist. Above all, the overseer was armed with a strap, 4 

of many thongs, or a heavy rod; with this he moved about the 
touching up the children who appeared to slacken at their tasks; 

the blow, or the lash, fell on them as they stood at the frames, but 
taskmaster was particularly irritated, he took his young helet into @ comme 








the world, convinced that he:is the son of some man, and destined to 


ora a9 room, and there inflicted a pitiless and mbhuman <3 
The lord of the mill sometimes stood at the door at five 0’ = 
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of the apprentices came in after the bell had ’ 
am horsewhip, lashing them all the way to their nse 
the House of Commons, when he spoke on this part of the 
struck the table with ‘some black, heavy leathern thongs, fixed in 
of handle, and the blow, Mave ape 3 me. House.’ oo 
; great ic meeting ‘struck the front of the platform with a 
heavy strap,” and told wary had seen factory children of beth sexes 
with black weals from head to foot, and one beaten naked with a hazel 
gntil the skin was flayed _ Nor were orm ger ts brought against 
merely in declamatory speeches; evidence was accumu- 
before relia i committees, and it was demonstrated, beyond the 
, doubt, that numbers of factory children, besides being worked 
unnaturally lengthened day, were tortured with sticks, straps, and 
to'stimulate them, when they gave way to absolute physical exhaustion. 
sete exbanstion was even worse mp ary byw Give a factory child 
fair amount of labour, and then, even if an irritable overseer 
oe ope use of his authority, the result may not be actually 
protul. ‘The ing, however, was intended to keep the children at their 
otk when they sho d have been at school, in the playground, or, still 
ghener. in their beds. From five in the morning to nine at night was con- 
ganily 0 i factories the allotted task of a boy or girl thirteen years 
ad in many from twelve to fearteen hours’ labour was exacted, 
testimony collected, not from sciolists, but from physicians and others 
eho dealt practically with the matter, went to prove that the worst form of 
‘American cn he not more mhuman than the sufferings systematically 
in Englishfactories. Llustrations are multiplied in the work before us; 
but they are too painful to dwell upon. We preter to note the agencies by 
which the reform was effected. ‘The Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Ellesmere, 
Mr. Richard Oastler, Mr. Sadler, Mr. Wilham Dawson, and Mr. Hearne were 
among the workers in the good cause. Other names possess almost equal 
daims upon the gratitude of the operative class—Brooke, Whitacre, Cook, 
and , all well known in or wma besides nearly thirty a 
‘distinguished themselves by their persevering and anxious labours.’ 
ee onthe, Wordsworth, and James Montgomery wrote in behalf ef 
the factory children; Mrs. ‘Trollope gave much offence by her Michael 
but it was an assistance to the reformers; Charlotte Elizabeth 
ished Helen Fleetwood in the interest of the movement; and the press 
generally adopted, as a basis of argument, Richard Oastler’s ‘fact’ that 
“infants of seven years of age, in the mills of Bradford, positively work 
thirteen hours per day, with an intermission of half an hour for dinner.’ 
In May of the present year Lord Faversham, to whom is due the lasting 
itade of the industrious classes, wrote: “ Of all the measures I sup- 
whilst a pag “ rewer h ves upon the Ten Hours 
as the and most fraught with beneficial effects ; it was a measure 
of justice, oa ¥, patriotism, and policy.” The ‘ Fieldens of Tod- 
morden’ bear witness to the benefits conferred upon the factory 
the act .of 1847. Moreover, as the writer of these volumes 
‘at was the working men of Huddersfield who first united with 
Mr, Oastler inactive efforts to instruct and direct public opinion on the 
factory question ; ‘the ‘ History’ pays a debt also to Pitkethly, to David 
W toJobn Leech, to Hindley, to Robert Blineoe, concluding 
with a warm promise to all earnest reformers, that ‘a small band of men, 
ited | fora common (and just) purpose, and pledging their word 
‘al ttoea be, will become masters of public opinion, and not only 
i but witness the gathering of its fruits. 
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LATTER-DAY POETRY. 

Pale, and Other Poems. By James Cruice. (Bryce.)—Here is a little 

me of verse, ushered in by a prose ‘ Proem,’ commencing, * Go forth, 
Omy Book! if there be any merit in thee,” &c., and ending with an assur- 
ance that the author will be content “if but an occasional beauty, or now 
and then a stroke of nature, attract the eye or find its way to the heart.” 
Why he should be content with such parsimonious success, which would 
leave tothe reader all the trouble of digging out the ‘ occasional beauties’ 
from the constant desert, it would be hard to say; and there is always 
something suggestive of after foolishness in such exclamations as “Go 
forth, O my Book !”’ But, undeterred by his Proem, we bravely swam out 
into Mr. Cruice’s verses. Of course we imagined that the Psyche who 
the subject of the first poem was the Psyche of the declining, but still 
beautiful, Greek mythology ; and we were therefore somewhat surprised at 
finding her described as having ‘her pluméd hat beside her laid.’ Fane 
the lovely winged impersonation of the human soul in an ‘all-round hat? 
But Mr. Cruice’s Psyche turns out to be an Italian maiden of high lineage, 
While her Cupid is a doughty knight. Young ladies still in the flush of 
Sweet seventeen, and gentle youths whose affections are yet divided between 
blue eyes and mild cigars, may like the story of their loves: to us, it is un- 
eadurably namby-pamby. 

4 book of poems about Psyche—the true Psyche this time—is 
entitled Psyche’s Interludes. By ©. B. Cayley, of the Translators (sic) of 
8 Comedy’ (Longman). Such is the singular title of a singular 
For these ‘Interludes’ are written in so furiously metaphysical 
, ical a strain that, to speak honestly, we are ata loss for their 
e might possibly draw some golden wisdom from their obscu- 
nity if we could isolate ourselves for a year, and concentrate our faculties 
entirely on Mir. Cayley. But life has other duties besides the guessing of 
3 and, although the race of Sphynxes has greatly increased of late 

does not appear to have been a corresponding development of 
tical, We greatly regret Mr. Cayley’s tendency to the enigma- 
aa because we fancy we detect through the mist some hints of beauty 
Senreneee. Mr. Cayley may be a prophet of truth, and his readers 
a dull heaps of insensate matter; but, as the mountain can- 
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et, it is a pity that Mahomet does not go to the 








Scotland of the Past Half Century. With Memoirs of the Poets, and 
Sketches and Specimens in English Verse of the Most Celebrated Modern 


By Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scot. (Edinburgh: A, 


| and C. Black.) This is a comprehensive collection of Caledonian min- 
strelsy, and to those whose tastes lie in that direction it must be a perfect 
Our own tastes, as the reader knows, do zof lie in that direction ; 
but this is a weakness arising from our ‘ Southron’ exclusiveness. 

We have two volumes of American poems before us—Rwural Poems, 
Thomas Buchanan Read (London: Longman); and Poems, by William W. 
Story (Boston: Little, Brown and Co.). The first of these is occasionally 
diffuse and morbid, being overspread with that melancholy hue which is 
often found in Transatlantic literature; but it contains some delicate 
painting of natural scenery, and some tender versification. Here is an 
Autumn scene, admirably ‘ felt,’ as the painters say :— 


Within his sober realm of leafless ‘trees 

The russet year inhaled the dreamy air, 
Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 

When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 
The grey barns, looking from their hazy hills 

O’er the dim waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 

On the dull thunder of alternate fiails. 
All sights were mellowed and all sounds subdued ; 

The hills seemed farther, and the streams sang low: 
As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 

His winter log, with many a muffled blow, 
On slumbrous wings the vulture held his flight ; 

The dove scarce heard his sighing mate’s complaint ; 
And, like a star slow drowning in the light, 

The village church- vane seemed to pale and faint. 
The sentinel-cock upon the hill-side crew— 

Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before,— 
Silent, till some replying warder blew 

His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 
Where erst the jay, within the elm’s tall crest, 

Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged young, 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest 

By every light wind like a censor swung ; 
Where sang the noisy masons of the eaves, 

The busy swallows, circling ever near, 
Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 

An early harvest and a plenteous year ; 
Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast 

Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn, 
To warn the reaper of the rosy east, 

All now was songless, empty, and forlorn. 
Alone from out the stubble piped the quail, 

And croaked the crow through all the dreamy gloom ; 
Alone the pheasant drumming in the vale 

Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 


Filled to overflowing with the spirit of ever-youthful antiquity, and with the 
love-languors of celestial passion, are these verses on Endymion :— 


What time the stars first flocked into the blue, 
Behind young Hesper, shepherd of the eve, 
Sleep bathed the fair boy’s lids with magic dew, 
"Mid flowers that all day blossomed to receive 
Endymion. 
Lo! where he lay encircled in his dream, 
The moss was glad to pillow his soft hair, 
And toward him leaned the lily from the stream, 
The hanging vine waved wooing in the air 
Endymion. 
The brook, that whilom won its easy way 
O’errun with meadow grasses long and cool, 
Now reeled into a fuller tide, and lay 
Caressing, in its clear enamoured pool, 
Endymion, 
And all the sweet, delicious airs, that fan 
Enchanted gardens in their hour of bloom, 
Blown through the soft invisible pipes of Pan, 
Breathed, ’mid their mingled music and perfume, 
Endymion. 
The silvery leaves, that rustled in the light, 
Sent their winged shadows o'er his check entranced; 
The constellations wandered down the night, 
And whispered to the dew-drops where they danced, 
Endymion. 
Lo! there he slept, and all his flock at will 
Went star-like down the meadow’s azure mist ; 
What wonder that pale Dian, with a thrill, 
Breathed on his lips her sudden love, and kissed 
ymion ? 


Mr. Story has more strength and more substance ; but he so closely copies 
the manner of Robert Browning that he hardly does justice to the large 
fund of original power which he has in ‘him. L 
singular mixture of vivacity and reflection ; and he has the same rich facility 
of versification, the same power of subtly-inwoven rhyming, the same ten- 
dency to dramatic monologues, the same love of Italian scenery and cha- 
racters, the same abrupt and rather perplexing methed of dashing at once 
into the very midst of a subject, the same colloquial familiarity in the 
manner combined with abstruseness in the matter, and the same exquisite 
sensitiveness to whatever is typical of internal emotion in external sights 
‘ Castle Palo’ is a striking story, though a little overwrought, 
and a little too closely resembling in style Browning's Flight of the Di 4 
as the ensuing lines will show :— 


ike our own poet, he has a 


“Tis a bleak, wild place, for a legend fit,” 
I thought, as I spelt out over the gate 
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q relief in the midst of the feverish flush and noisiness of the current forms 
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| involved in scepticism, and working his way to faith through the paths of 
a love and sorrow. Again in these pages we have those wearisome comments 
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As they plunged along with a shaking gleam,— 

And I said to myself—“' The place is haunted.” 
I to myself seemed almost weird 

As I mused there, touched by a sort of spell,— 
} Whether ’twas real or all ideal, 

i The castle, the sea, and myself as well, 

, I was not sure, I could not tell, 
. The whole so like a vision appeared, — 

When near me upon the stones I heard 

A footfall, that with its echo woke 

The sleeping courtyard, and strangely broke 

In on my dream,—as a pool is stirred 

By a sudden stone in its silence thrown, — 

And turning round, at my side I found 

A mild old man with a snowy beard. 


We have no space for further, quotations, or we would cite a poem called 
‘In St. Peters: the Convert talks to his Friend.’ Whatever can be said in 
favour of the Remish Church, on the score of its appealing to emotion, and 
sentiment, and the natural love of beauty and splendour, and thus not con- 
tenting itself, like the Reformed Church, with simply addressing the intellect 
on matters of opinion, is here said with subtle perception of the real points 
at issue, and with great richness of illustration. But our tether is run out, 
and we must be content with referring the reader to Mr. Story as to one of 
the best and most promising of new Hiseciéan poets. 

Orestes and the Avengers. An Hellenic Mystery. In Three Acts. B 
Goronva Camlan, Author of ‘Lays from the Cimbric Lyre.’ (J. W. 
Parker and Son.)—We have here a drama written partly after the ancient 
Greek model, with Chorus, Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode, together with 
many compound words and Hellenic forms of thought and _—— The 
unities, however, are not observed, for there is change of scene. The 
j terrible story of Orestes, and of the pursuing Furies who haunted bim in 





revenge for the murder of his mother, is told with a strong feeling for an- 
tiquity and with some dramatic power, though of a nature very different 
from what we are accustomed to in the romantic literature of modern 
Europe. Mr. Camlan appears to us to be pedantically classical, and to be 

mene dry and wordy where he ria cage by ot ,» rapid, — cue ; 
ut there are some fine passages in his play, cially in the s es of the 

dark and fatal Sisters who — the eked | matricide yuk ‘Younden and 

terror and appalling visions of his crime, and in those of Orestes himself. 

At any rate, the stately, processional character of old Greek tragedy is a 


of verse-writing. 
Arnold. A Dramatic History. By Cradock Newton. (Hope and Co.)— 
Mr. Newton writes in the very latest fashion, and repeats that idea of which 
; we are tired of even saying we are tired—the character of a young student 


on ‘the age’ and ‘ the soul’ which we have read in dozens of other volumes ; 
and once more we have to endure (would to Heaven it were for the last 
time !—but that it is certain not to be) those fearfully over-worked passages 
about ‘the stars,’ and ‘ sunset,’ and ‘ primal dawns,’ and ‘God’s thoughts’ 
—or phrases to the same effect, if not precisely those. Arnold exhibits con- 
siderable imagination and power of expression, and we could quote several 
beautiful es ; but why will Mr. Newton flutter his wings in the sickly, 
exhausted air of morbid self-analysis, instead of going into the clear daylight 
of honest mother Nature? We have had cnn of the poetry of the 
psychological dissecting-room. In God’s name, let us have a little more of 
the living human heart, and something less of the post mortem examination. 
But, to show that Mr. Newton is capable of adding to the stock, we will 
quote two passages from his ‘ Dramatic History’ :— 

Hush ! ’tis the hour of worship, and earth kneels 

As a child to evening prayer. Above us, ike 

Siloam’s angel-troubled waters, all 

The starry silence is disturb’d with God. 
As, unto one who fares 

From home at eve, dies all the village hum, 

And the last drowsy murmar of the kine— 

The mists of distance drown the dark’ning fields— 

The homestead trees take undistinguish’d shape— 

The grey spire fadeth into evening’s grey, 

As, with sad vision marr’d by sudden tears, 

He gazeth awhile, then goeth on his way, 

And morning bringeth unto him new scenes, 

New duties—likewise have I look’d my last, 

And seek with forward feet the morning land, 

Nor with unmanful mourning cloud my way, 

Nor waste my strength on sorrow. 
This is very isite, though it is subject to the drawback of being like a 
well-known and beentifal e in Dante 


after the quaint old fashion, with head and tai pieces a 
letters, it contains some weak, but rather See aay 
Weak also are the verses of Mr. Colburn Mayne, who 
Friend—a Crimean Memory; and Other Poems (John 
pray kw aan Pate in — strain, has a feeling for 
an admirer of the beautiful country in the nei 
which alone says much in his ‘shea alien, 
Such is Life. Sketches and Poems, by ‘ Doubleyou.’ ( 
writer is amusing when he confines himself to light, hu 
but his sentimentalism is dreadful. He dedicates his book to Mr.’ 
and two Sonnets which he addresses to the great novelist exhibit his 
powers in a rather favourable light. 


from Various European Languages. By Percy Vernon Gordon 









It is somewhat strange to find an author with so many high-sound 
publishing his book by subscription ; but Mr. De Montgo hoes $0. had 
a magnificent subscription list he puts forth. He likewise publighe ase 
panegyrics from various fellow poets, among whom we notice thé pent 
*Quallon,’ who testifies to some of Mr. De Montgomery's verses bein. 
‘musical as pebbled rills.’ ‘Then we have several co ions 
author’s Lecture on ‘the Beautiful’ (printed in the present y 
a perfect chorus of country clergymen and provincial editors hails the ws 
duction as a new light to the age. But, while Mr. Percy Vernon Gordon a 
Montgomery is not above receiving—and printing—the eulogies of fr 
can bestow approval on others with a lofty grace. In fact, there ap 
be little accommodation bills of puflery passing between him and}; 






quaintance ; for we find the Rev. F. J. Perry and Miss Elizabeth R. 
authors of books of poems, swelling the song of triumph for Mr, De 
gomery, while, in the advertisements at the end of that count 
(not the least singular part of this singular production), we discover Mr. De 
Montgomery patronizing the poems of the Rev. F. J, Perry and Miss 
Elizabeth R. Bailey. Of the former we are told that ‘their flow is ag 
smooth as that of a summer stream;’ and, to the lady, Mp, Pe Vernon 
Gordon de Montgomery writes :—“ Like to a clear fountain scattering its 


-liquid pearls, so hath your richly-stored mind produced tho as pure, ag 


bright, as fair, and you have woven them into fadeless gar’ of ess.” 
A singular picture is here unfolded of the way in which the celebrities of 
little provincial coteries attend reciprocal conversaziones of simpering egotism, 
and admire themselves in each other’s mirrors. But we find some more 
strange things among the advertisements. The author has a new % 
in preparation, and he announces that advertisements for it must befor. 
warded to himself, as well as those intended for the second edition of the 
present work ; and he adds a scale of charges. Then comes an ann 
ment of ‘ Poems by Quintius and Curtius,’ to be published by subscription, 
“Real service may be rendered the authors by subscribing to the 
Send for specimens, pronounced by a distinguished writer” (whose nameis 
not mentioned) “ to be ‘ in the highest degree honourable to their authon.’* 
Further on, we come across this notification: — “ Poetry, bc 
Acrostics written upon any Subject. Poems and Acrostics suitable for 
Ladies’ Albums, Birth-day Presente, Presentation Books, &c., for Halts. 
Crown in Stamps. Address, Clarence, 4, Johnson-street, Ni if 
Mr. Percy Vernon Gordon De Montgomery, by the way, lives at Notti 
hill; and this brings us back again to him. We always wish to greet every 
humble struggler for a literary position with sympathy and encouragement; 
but Mr. De Montgomery seems to be in no want either of praise ot put 
ding, and he has a tone of complacent self-conceit which provokes sever 
reproof. In his Preface he says :—‘*I am as yet but tuning my harp: the 
quivering chords are but vibrating with a feeble prelude; yet | hope bere 
after to boldly sweep the lyre, till its tones swell into noble, lofty stram.” Ih 
announcing his new collection of Poems, Tales, Essays, &c., he 
that ‘his whole energies will be devoted to the work: he will his 
utmost efforts to give living expressions to living thoughis, so that 
may prove worthy the perusal of all intellectual minds.’ He prints extrac 
from his lectures and fragments from his note-book, under the evident it 
ponten that such gems should not be lost ; and, with all this i 

e exhibits no trace of faculty. His ‘ poetry’ is the merest common-piatt; ” 
and his prose is a species of copy-book sentimentalism, stuck all over wa 
showy gauds of metaphor, 


(Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—These ‘pencillings’ are very faint, 
There is nothing offensive in the poetry; but it is just such as 
are in the habit of pouring out—copious, fluent, vapid, and colo t 
Still more copious is a thick volume containing twelve books of 
couplet, and entitled Ve Last Judgment (Longman). Very dull 
foolish are these verses; and they have the aggravation of some 
ravings about eternal punishment—a state of things which 
contemplates with the sweet serenity of a bigot warming himself at the fie 
which consumes his heretic opponent. 





An Address delivered to the President and Members of the Royal Irish Academy, at ther 
Meeting, February 9, 1857. By John Mitchell Kemble, A.M. ; 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. ; London ; Rest 
Mosr archeologists, adopting a mode of arrangement usual among, 
Danish savans, classify their Celtic collections as belonging to the stone,™ 
bronze, and the iron periods. ‘The first of these, rege | reine ae 
remote antiquity, and to the earliest ages of human culture, consists 
of flint arrow-heads, sharp splinters of the same substance, W 
quarians have agreed to consider as knives, and those curious 
called celts, formed of granite, black basalt, and other hard stone. ‘Thee 
silicious arrow-heads exhibit, in many cases, a very high degree of finish 
in others, they are merely rude fragments, chipped off from & larger ma 
and were in almost general use among barbarous tribes in every portio® 





Poetry from Life, by ©. M. K. Smith, Elder, and Co.), is a volume printed 
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Pencillings in Poetry. A Series of Poems, By the Rev. pas ; 
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THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. , 






Hours of Sun and Shade. Reveries in Prose and Verse, with Translations f 
gomery. (London: Groombridge and Sons. Edinburgh: Terman oe Meat 
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+17, 1857.] 
‘National Museum contains specimens not only from 
jropé, Mexico, and the United States, but among its 
tion {here is a collection of flint arrows taken from. the 
he Wady Magara. In the cases containing modern Esqui- 
“darts, similarly pointed, repose in the same quiver with 
I with bone, iron, &c. ‘ : 
sé derived from the barbarous Latin celtis, a chisel, are very 
a 46 Museum of the Irish Society. i hey ure, in fact, stone wedges, 
aaa shed to a wooden handle, according to the nature of which, this 
eT night be used as a chisel, a mattock, or a battle-axe. They still 
+t tn the Polynesian Islands and in New Zealand, where the handle 
4 head are bound together by grass cord in a series of layers and 
Jacinas, extremely symmetrical and pleasing to the eye. However rude 
Oy test this implement may appear, with it and some sharp fragments 
; lint, the New ealand savage felled the great pine of which he con- 
A Sans" war canoe, often seventy feet in length, hewed it into graceful 
te. fallowed the interior, and finished off all that exquisite carved 
ing its sides and upon its lofty prow, which excites the admiration 
i” # cupidity of his curiosity-seeking European visitant. The native 
lian also uses 
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his toe in which he nimbly ascends to seize the opossum and 


ite with its handle in a mass of grass-tree gum, which, when 
nes 80 hard and tenacious that no ordinary violence can detach 


well known,” observes Mr. Kemble, “that certain races con- 
superstitious feeling with the possession of these ancient stone 
ft esoring them up as something supernatural. In many parts 
many, and, as I am informed, in Ireland and Scotland, they are still 
apon as amulets, particularly valuable in the diseases of cattle. The 
sets with no greater difficulty than that which occasionally arises 
ination of the possessor of such a stone to give up what he 
M (as a useful remedy for the sickness of himself or his neighbours. 
ay testimony of ecclesiastical and secular history proves to us 
at the Germans attached a superstitious veneration to stones.”’ 
e ie god Thor had a stone haramer for his sceptre. The primi- 
‘johabitants of New Zealand, separated from Europe by an ocean 


sourney of nore than 16,000 miles, regard their stone implements with equal 
‘a enero. The Maori maiden, whose ear it lacerated by a huge 
bey f semi-transparent obsidian, esteems it, and the grotesquely carved 

idol nded around her neck, as the most precious of her simple 
beri 0 inducement, save indeed the promptings of an impulse even 


ent than that of superstition, can procure their transfer to another. 
chieftain, her father, equally reverences his meri, a short, sharp- 


ir yp 


i after the la se of a certain period, and then descends to his successor, 
8 tutelar idol of the tribe. 
on Of bronze celts in Dublin, and also in our own Museum, is 
consid le. aré classed under the separate heads of looped, socket, 
i ye, and stop-ridge celts. These distinctions refer merely to the 
mode securing the wooden handle. We have seen a bronze socket celt, 
in which” a portion of wood still remains, fitted probably by some ancient 
British artisan more than two thousand years ago. 
“Tn reference to the bronze swords in this Museum, we do not quite agree 
an beer a diminutive race. In most specimens we have seen, the 
is pierced with holes, and the very rivets remain by which, as in 
nodern swords, a covering of wood, horn, or ivory was secured, and com- 
iw handle suited for the grip of ordinary men. The small, square, 
- metal hilt affords no purchase to the user’s hand, and would 
certainly soon put him hors de combat by its singular non-adaptation to the 
é@id'in View. “Where the hilt remains undrilled, such swords probably left 
the armourer’s hand incomplete. 
The Royal Trish Academy’s collection of tiaras, fibule, rings, brooches, 
and other ancient ornaments of native gold, is extremely valuable. But 
of the precious metal have always existed in Ireland. As late as the 
close of the last century, a lad, crossing a torrent of the Wicklow range, 
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| picked up a single nu 


@, however, is able to dispense with the lashing, by burying 


@ club, at once the terror of his foes, and the symbol of | 
i ‘wuthority. It is deposited with him in the grave, but dug up 


Mr. Kemble that the smallness of the hilt would indicate their owners | 
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gget worth more than twenty pounds. The whole 
district soon gathered to the spot, but the authorities, dreading a famine from 
| the total neglect of cultivation, wisely sent a detachment of soldiers to occupy 
| the ground, and the diggers were soon ugh Ander Among the auriferous 
specimens from these same Croghlan Hills, ited inthe British Museum, 
| is one lump of pure metal cameliiag a good walnut in size. 

As the author of this pamphlet makes no mention of the forgue, we pre- 
sume no specimen exists in his. collection, The non-archwological reader 
may be interested to know that this Celtie emblem of chieftain dignity was a 
collar, often of twisted gold, sometimes of bronze, about eight or ten inches 
in diameter. A magnificent gold torque is preserved among the collec- 
tion of antiquities at a palatial mansion near Chester. We remember 
one of these valuable relies being discovered some years ago in North 
Wales, under remarkable circumstances. A tourist descending Cader Idris, 
lost his footing, and was hurried onwards at a pace more paetr than safe ; 
to check his involuntary speed, he planted his foot against a large stone, 
| half buried in the path before him. It was uprooted, and in the cavity he 

discerned a portion of some object very bright and glittering. By the aid 
| of his knife he soon drew out a beautiful torque of pure gold, and we are 


the stone axe when engaged in close quarters with a not quite certain but this may be the specimen just named as so charily 
ngaroos, and for making those consecutive notches in the gum-| cared for at Eaton Hall, 





NEW EDITIONS. 
| We have a few new editions to mention. Mr. Bohn, in ‘The Historical 
| Library,’ has published the third and concluding volume of Jesse’s Memoirs 
| of the Court of England During the Reign of the Siuarts, enriched with thirteen 
| steel portraits, and, in ‘ The Scientific Library,’ the first volume of a seventh 
| edition of Dr. Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, to be completed in two volumes, 
edited by Mr. T. Rupert Jones. Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, send 
| us a secondedition, revised and enlarged, of Thomas Aird’s characteristic and 
| fascinating book The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. From Messrs. 
| Kent andCo., the successors of Mr. Bogue, we have ‘ an entirely new edition’ 
| of Mr. Timbs’s popular volume Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated : a 
| Book for the Old a Young. We know of few better books for young eg 
| it is instructive, entertaining, and reliable. Mr. Bentley has ad to his 
| two shilling series Major Warburton’s remarkable History of the La ee of 
| Canada—a work of profound interest, written with rare ability. In thesame 
series we have also Mr. Shirley Brooks's Aspen Court, and in Hodgson 
‘ Parlour Library’ one of Mrs. Trollope’s successful novels Zhe Days of the 
Regency. Messrs. Knight have reprinted Mrs. Trollope’s Father Hustace, a 
| Tale of the Jesuits, in one handsome volume. 


ne Che Arts. 








THEATRICAL NOTES. 
Miss Amy Sepewick, a lady known to the provinces, but not to 
has been acting suecessfully at the Haymarket in the part of Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons, and of Constance in the Love Chase. 

A Very Serious Affair is the rather suggestive title of a farce produced at the 
Lyceum last Saturday as a makeweight to the opera. Two very cowardly 
gentlemen—played respectively by Mr. Trpury (who commences an engage- 
ment at this theatre) and Mr. Gzorce Honzy —get into a quarrel and become 
involved in a challenge. They only give each other their Christian names, and 
their addresses at coffee-rooms; and the next day they play at hide-and-seek in 
spasms of mutual fear. Mr. Muffy, performed by Tesvkt, has a house in 
Camberwell, and here he secretes himself ; but his wife has put up a bill to det 
a room, and this room is taken by Mr. Theophilus ——, the antagonist of Mr. 
Muffy. Here he thinks he shall be safe from his bloodthirsty foe; but he soon 
finds that Fate has directed him to the residence of the very man he most seeke 
to avoid. The two timid gentlemen are at length induced to fight a mock duel 
in the dark, an assurance being given to each that the pistols shall merely be 
loaded with blank cartridge. On the lights being extinguished, they hide them- 
selves in the window curtains, and ultimately, at the first explosion, tumble 
backwards out of window—one falling into the water-butt, and the other into 
some equally ignominious receptacle. The story is preposterous enough ; but 
it would have been amusing had it been shorter, and not obscured, as f is, by 
an underplot with respect to which we confess we are in the dark. Messrs, 
Tirevry and Honey act with much spirit and humour, though they play to 
almost empty benches ; and the farce may perhaps protract its existence for 











‘ ~ BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. : \ 
CORBETT.—On the 13th iust., at Clare-street, Dublin, the ; Carmarthenshire, 


| ALLrneron, Norwich, grocer—Gracg StmoniTs, Birming- 
ham, iron plate worker—JoHNn RoGER Regs, Lianelly, 
r— HERBERT BENNETT, Chester, 


Commercial Afairs, 





Corbett, Esq. : twin sons. 


. t, Esq. 
DutPEt—on the 12th inst., at Iifracombe, North Devon, | 


of Commander J. 8. Draper, I.N., retired: a 


—On' the 12th inst., the wife of P. Fairbairn, 
Ma : a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
BACKHOUSE — NICHOLSON.—At Thelwall, Cheshire, 


» Esq., late H B.M.’s Vice Consul at 
Amoy, son of the late J. 
of State for i 


of 


Backhouse, Esq., Under Secretary 
Affairs, to Anne, daughter of the late 
., of Thelwall Hall. 
RD. —At St. George’s, Hanover- 
Rev. W. H. Collins, Missionary to Shanghai, 
Collins, Esq., of Putley, near Hereford, 
Jane, daughter of J. F. Blandford, Esq., of 


Peter Nicholson 
COLLINS—BLANDF 
square, 
son of 
to Helen 
DEATHS. 
A UEST.October 13th, at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


- H. Ashurst, D.C.L., aged 73. 
RENTON. October l2th, at Franche House, near Kid- 
 H. Brinton, Esq., aged 35. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 13. 

UPTS.—JaMEs CHARLES JomNs, Duchess-street, 
Place, commission agent — CHARLES EDWaRD 
Totten urt-road, grocer—WILLIAM FISHER, 
urn, Middlesex, hutcher—-FREDERICK BRACHER, Old 
, Sarda MICHAEL BaANEs, Watling-street, 
arehouseman—James Wane, Postford- 
Brusgonitworth, Surrey, papermaker—CHARLES STARKEY, 
~Cn “wharf, Agar-town, King’s-cross, dust contractor 
ARLES FouLp, Cannon-street, City, merchant—Joun 


| engineer—Joun TAYLOR, Leicester, manufacturer of fancy 


| Albany-street, Regent’s-park, pianoforte manufacturer— 


draper—Joun Stocks Booru, Sheffield, pianoforte dealer 


> 
—Witi1am Lorp ard Tomas Lupton, Shawforth, near 
Rochdale, cotton noes, London, Friday Evening, October 16, 1857, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. M‘Creatu, Glasgow, | THE it taken by the of England on 
dairyman—J. Hunter, Maryhill, near Glasgow, provision | Monday at eleven took the City by surprise. Every one 
dealer—S. LIBERNAN, Glasgow, oil-cloth manufacturer—J. | was forced to admit that the Bank directors were acting 
Youna, Glasgow, commission merchant—A. RoBERTson, | prudently, but the rate of discount—7 per cent., with the 
Botriphnie, Banffshire, farmer—S. M‘Iynes, Edinburgh, | threat of 8 per cent, being domansed before the end of the 
wholesale grocer—H. Orr, Glasgow, grocer—A. Smita, | week, unless this restriction produced less demands on the 
Paisley, coachbuilder. resources of the ————s heavily on the market. The 
: Funds fell 3 and 34 per cent. Turkish Six per Cent. Bonds, 
Bev Friday, October 16. _ , 6 to 7 per cent., and affairs look black Rumours 
BANKRUPTS.—CnarLes ReEp, Upper Whitecross-| of several houses, provincial and in 
street, Middlesex, draper— WILLIAM NATHAN SYKES | difficulties, made every one being the 
Corr, Goswell-street, Middlesex, cigar merchant—THOMAS | day of dividends on Three Cent. and New 
BacKHovse, Leeds, painter—RicHARD PALMER, Brighton, | Three-and-a-Half per Cent. a reaction took 
nlumber—JAMES BLACKHURST, Liverpool, attorney—THOs. | place— le reiny their The arrival 


3uRyY, Salford, Lancashire, dyer—Jos. MOSEDALR, Coventry, 


hosiery—James Tomas RuyxptEe and Bicktron HuLL 
RuNDLE, Plymouth, linen drapers—JAMES STEEDMAN, 


Epwarpb Hux ry, Old Cavendish-street, surgical ban 
maker—OCnarugs Zoncana, St. Mary Axe, importer of gilt 
mouldings and general merchant—JaMES ANDREWARTHA, 
Forest-hill-terrace Kent, builder—Samuet Emery, Bir- 
mingham, roller of metals—Epwin Mites TAYLER, Coal 
Exchange Vaults, Lower Thames-st.,’ City, wine merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Davip Dickson LEe- 
Gert, Water of Leith, near Edinburgh, skinner—JaMEs 
Purvis, Kilmarnock, grocer—YouneG, FoTHERINGHAM, 
and Co., Glasgow, provision merchants— WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Kilmarnock, salesman—Bruntron and Tomson, Kirk- 
caldy, builders—Mrs. CHRISTIAN CLARK, Newhaven, in the | 
county of Edinburgh, hotel-keeper. 





of the Charter another vessel from Australia, 
——- nearly ~—s —— ote ene ge me a further 

provement to-day, afternoon ngs very 
better tidings of affairs in New York, with adverse ex- 
c " 

The Railway Share Market has maintained a better posi- 
tion than Government securities. Some heavy failures in 
the Stock Excha here and elsewhere, also defaulters at 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, &c., de- 
— the value of Eastern Counties, Oaledonians, 

yesterns, and Dovers. There has since been 
reaction in Eastern Counties. Canadian and East Indian 
railway shares have been dull all the week. Grand Trunk 
as low as 94 §. Great Western of C: 
26/., are now 181. per 20/. share. F 
the same, no im ent. Miscellaneous shares have 
been hardly touched. 

Mining s have been enquired after, Wheal Edward, 


; 


i 





a 





a i a a 


ee ee 


Se ST 








ish, 
— 26%, 4; Great Central of France, ——; Great 
Luxembourg, $ of France, 34}, 344; Paris 
and Lyons, 32§,33; Royal Danish, ——; Royal Swedish, 


4, {; Sambre and Meuse , 6j, 7}. 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, October 16. 
Wheat is 2s. tens wap ho hong but this was expected, 
of discounts. 


= independently of mn the rate 
e price of good Red ‘Enelisn Wheat in yen is 54s. per 


uarter. Norfolk Flour, 39s. to 40s. per sack. Saxonka 
y heat, 56s. > Ibs. Are Wheat, 47s. per = 
ne Bn has a 


tly declined in price, but the sale 
foe slightly dec Odessa, 


quarter, 
bd , he 37s. rie te are 6d. per a 
ey Archangel, 22s. 6d. to 28s, 6d. Odessa, 228. 9d. to 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 














{ j 
oe | Mon. Tues. | Wed. Thur. Frid. 

Bank Stock........ fat acon} — 213 213 | 211 | 213 
8 per Cent. Red......) ......) 8 | 87 87 
$3 per Cent. Con. An.| 894 | 87% 4 | 87% | 87% SSE 
Consols for Account) 89 | 87% 7E | 88§ | 88% 
New 3 per Cent. Am) ...... | ...... tT elses Bh Seceds ¥ ccnsce 
New 24 per ame decade H ccestd: Vik ea 2 sd 
Long Ans. 1860 .. a PE Ey ee | cases oI sine 
India Stock............ ‘| 210 | 2084 | ...... 
Ditto: Bonds, £1000) 200... | ....ce | seseos | nesses Di sasehe | 30d 
Ditto, under £1000, 23d | ...... | ...... | ...--. | 29@ | .... 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... | 7d! 5d) 10d 5d 

tto, £500........ i <iseas ae 10d | ...... 
Ditto, Small ....... | sates | 4a Wd)! bd 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
UOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds. ......... 98% | Portuguese 4 perCents. .., 
Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 794 ' Russian Bonds, 5 per 


(Last OFFiIciaL 


Chilian 6 per Cents....... - ee eee ee 105} 
Chilian 3 per Cents....... Russian 44 per Cents.... 954 
Dutch 24 per Cents....... 634 II sdadoaparecsinsessccese 0 
Dutch 4 perCent.Certf. 95 Spanish CommitteeCer- 
Bquador Bonds............ of Coup. not fun........ 


Mexican Account ......... 194 Turkish 6 per Cents...... 86 
Peruvian 44 perCents.... 764 Turkish New, Aditto.... 974 
Portuguese 3 per Cents. 434 Venezuela4} per Cents.. 





rpHuE ART LIBRARY OF BOOKS, D RAW. 

INGS, PRINTS, &c., on Ornamental Art, at South 
Kensington, is now open from 10 A.M. on Mondays, Tues- 

ys and s, till 10 P.m.; on Thursdays and 

idays, till 7 Rao; and on Saturdays, till 4 P.M. 

All Students have free admission, and tickets at 6d. 
weekly, 1s. 6d. monthly, and 10s. yearly, may. be obtained at 
the Library. Copying and tracing of prints, &c., under 
proper regulations, are permitted. 

By orderof the Committee of Council on n Education. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — POLY GRA- 
PHIC HALL, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. 
—Open every Evening, and, on Saturday, a Morning Enter- 
tainment, commencing at Three.—Seats can be secured at 
Mr. Mitehell’s, 33, Old Bond-street, and at the Haill.—Ad- 
mission, 1s., 2s., and 3s. Commence every evening at Bight. 


EFOLLOWAY’S PILLS THE MOST EF- 
FPROTUAL REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF LIVER 
AND STOMACH COMPLAIN i i 








NTS.—This medicine has as- 
tonished the world for the last twenty years, and the indi- 
viduals who have taken them, for after i recourse 
to all remedies without success, in cases of liver and bowel 
complaints, indigestion, and other fearful disorders, these 
pills have them to th where in many instances 
they were considered to be past relief. Such facts do not 
— comment, and all sufferers can easily prove their 


Sold by all He ony Vendors throughout the world ; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S Bs: shments, 244, Strand, Lon- 
don, and 80, Maldon, lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Con- 
stantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and Muir, Maita. 





ATR-CURLING FLUID, 1, LITTLE 

S EEN-STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. — ALEX. 
ROSS'S CURLING FLUID saves the trouble of putting the 
hair into papers, or use of curling irons; for imme- 


the 
diately it is plied to either ladies’ or gentlemen’s hair a 
beautifuland ere is obtained. Sold at 3s. 6d. Sent 
eoge cover) —ALEX, ROSS'S LIQUID 


DYE is of iis — ig i io — Lge = 
effect, and iy ow Sent 


a blank wrap stn day as ordered, for Gavan 
Aloe tones Beplatory rome uous hair from 
face, neck, and arms. | a tan le; sent free for 54 


stamps; seaichaked abahdenite. 


EAPNESS.—A retired Surgeon, from the 
been restored te perfect hearing by a 


havi’ 
naive phyla Tn “A after fourteen years of 
sufferi noises in th in the Ears and extreme 
ngland, fs Severe 





yABaiteros. PARKER, and So. are 


THE LEADER. 











ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 








East. dealt in at advanced The 
setting in Consols and shares took piace this week. Six | KR now delivering tho October = of the above 
good dividendempected. Se ne me Oe the medical and chemical authorities of the 
. rey rete Sane canon Pal in on oe Te and wu . :. 
Blackburn, 7}, 8}; Caledonian, 78, 79; Chester and Holy- RKER, an ine and Spiri 

head, 30, 32; - Counties, 54, 55; Great Northern rehants, 54, Pall-mall. 
Gs 08 Groat Souinn "aud Western ireland), tn; | _ May 18. Bu: : 
Great Western, 52%, 52%; Lancash re, 934, a ’ 
933; London wall, 58, 58; , ; OODRICH’S. SISAL CIGARS! at his 
ensbneth Cages, 200. Vids jgetes og” S ester, 95%, a. Soe Oe. and Ggu por 407, Outen’ atvest, 

; London an uth - rn, 89, 90; ; . q 4, 1 aa 
Soh, North. (Berwick), i, 92; South - astern | post free six stamps oxtra; Ib. boxes, containing 109, 1: J 


free, six stamps orabas lb. boxes, containing 109, 1 2s. 6d. 
N. Goodrich.” 





And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS tobe 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all heats, Grocers, &c. &c. 


My AseR's IMPROVEMENTS i in VETERI- 

NARY SCIENCE. t 
“Tf progress is daily made in Medical Science by those 
whose duty itis to study the diseases to which the human 
flesh is heir, it would seem that improvements in Veterinary 
art quite kee pace with it, as is manifest on a visit to the 
well-known Horse Infirmary of Mr. Major, in Cockspur- 
street. Here incipient and chronic lameness is discovered 
aud cured with a facility truly astonishing, while the effi- 
cacy of the remedies, and the quickness of their action, ap- | 1 
owl to have revolutionised the whole system of firing ‘and 








spavins by Mr. Major, we may mention Cannobie, the win- 
ner of the Metropolitan, and second favourite for the Derby, 
and who is now as sound as his friends and backers cou d 
desire. And by the advertisement of Mr. Major’s pamphlet 
in another column, we perceive that other equally miracu- 
lous cures are set forth, which place him at the head of 
the Veterinary art in London.”—Globe, May 10, 1856. 











R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

They give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. ‘To singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
or taste. — 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Lis. per box. Sold 
by all all druggists 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as 
the most speedy and effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA GOUT, 
RHEUM ATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISBASES OF 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 


WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCRO- 
FPULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. pg Jon@u, in recognition of his scientific researches, 
has received from his Majesty the King of the Belgians the 
Knighthood of the Order of Leopold, and the large Gold 
Medal of Merit; and from his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, a Silver Medal specially struck for the 


.—_ 

Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of 
European reputation attest that, in innumerable cases 
where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and 
copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. DE 
Jon@u’s O1L has produced almost immediate relief, arrested 
disease, and restored health. 


OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, Esj., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author ¢.. ae Spas of Germany,” “ The Spas of Eng- 
.” “On Sudden Death,” &e. &e. 

“Dr. ast has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not 
only efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it 
to be preferable i in many respects to Oils sold without the 
guarantee of such an authorityas De Jongh. Dr. Gran- 
VILLE HAS POUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES 
THE DESIRED BFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, 
AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGES- 
TION TOO OPTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OB 
THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND OiLs. The Oil being, more 
over, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 





Sold onty in IMPERIAL Belt hele O.: Pints, 4s, 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. DE JonGn’s 
Stamp and Signature, WLTHOUT WHICH NONECAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists throughout 
the United Kingdom. 
SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77,STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 
CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed substitutions. 


RIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 
Patent of England, and secured by the seals of 
the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial 


Col of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a 
remedy for relaxation, spermatorrhoea, and exhaustion 
of the system. ‘Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short 


space of three days, completely and entirely eradicates all 
traces of those disorders which capsules have so long been 
thought an antidote >for, to the ruin: of the health of avast por- 
tion of Tri r, No. 3, is the great Conti- 
nental remedy for that class of disorders which unfortunately 
the English physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable 
destruction of the patient’s constitution, and which all the 
illa in the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 

1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of ail 
nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet table 
without their use bein: - suspeected.—Sold in tin cases, price 
lls., free by post 1s. 8d. extra to any part of the United 
Kingdom, or four cases in one for 33s., by post, 3s. 2d. extra, 
which saves Lis.; and in 52. cases, whereby there isasaving 
of 11. 12s.; divided into separate doses, as administered by 
alpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. Sold by D.Church,78, Grace- 





church-street; Bartlett Hooper, 43, King William-street ; 


credit, 
fanilies who, in consequence of 


the late 
in India, may uire og: 
otherwise attended te es ann. 


pensive, will greatly increase thei adoption ; 
all the pony of Cottam's i 
mangers, are equal in appearance, clea: liness. 

ted to stand any amon of ae 


while its ch and utili keeping the 
istering. Among the most recent proofs of the cure of | contents of the troughs « clean ‘and regulaglug tha 
to be taken, is quite sufficient to ensure its use, trent 


crossbar top plate, to prevené the horse wasting 
tossing it out of the rack, and the improved ret 1 


ikewise Cottam’s nt noiseless 

rein, with the newly-invented owivel ane 
strap free work in any position, are 
—— the —— _ and comfort: 

7 portable seed-box is also of great utility 

PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS SECURED BY The above, as well as the patent loose ~ aud 
fittings, improved stable drains, and every 
stable furniture, can be seen at tee mnaataainey 
rooms of Cottam and Hallen, 


street, London, W. Ilustrated Gisalorucs on sph 





turer of GOLD and — WATCHES of every 
tion, construction, an un, invites attention, to 

magnificent and wiiprocedented display of {Wate a 
is admitted to be tl ~ a and best 





GENERAL MOURNING WARGO a ee 


nd 251, Regent-street.—JAY’S. 





TH SccPanGsE Wawa 


OVERCOAT, 25s. to 42s., 
AMIN, Merchant. Tailor, 74, id, ;ntroduoed 


we 
The OUDE WEAPPER, — 


one are genuine unless signed “ H. Cloak, aud Sleeved Cape, 
from 21s. to 30s. The PORTY SEN aes ie 
LENFIELD PATENT STARC H_| made to order from Scotch, Heather, and.Cheviot 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, een” i thoroughly shrank. the a nine, 


TROUSERS, and th sHALE-GUINES 
- e@ N 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaran’ ae WALSTObate 





Ppazenr a ee IN St 


FITTINGS. —COTTPAM’S si 


MANGERS, Water or Gruel 


his new patent method of lining ga They 


ri 


bility, the lining is warran 

wear, and will neither chip nor change ite cola 
Cottam’s patent permanent. att: 
above is a most essential addition to 


ss St Se 
1ever in the way, can be tered and replaced in if 





late by which means all sharp projections: are obviated, 
collar 





and 
allowi 
these 


i 





J. W. BENSON'S 
ATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 


MAN UF ACTORY, 33 and pr 
LONDON. Kstablished 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manufac- 


al 





London. It consist 
tached Lever, eemeond ,aud Vertical M 
&c., with all the latest improvements, La peaes) 
finished engine-turned and engraved Gold and 
The designs ev ed upon many of the casesare hd 
nent artists, and can only be obtained at this! 
If the important neon tiegenet Se 
with accuracy of performance, elegance, d 
sonableness of price, are wished for, tho intend eat 
chaser should visit this Manufactory, or send for 
LUSTRATED PAMPHLET, published by JW. 
(and seut post freeon application), which con! 
prices, and directions as to what Wateh to buy, where to 
buy it, and how to use it. Several hundred letters have 
been received from persons who have Watehes st 
this Manufactory, bearing testimony to the correct per 
formances of the same. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—“ 
site artistic feeling in ornamentation, and perfection of me- 
chanism in structure.”—From the Morning Oleroniele, Oct. 
30.—* Excellence of design and perfection in workmanship” 
-From the Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—" The hight 
pute which Mr. Benson has obtained for the qualitiesof his 
manufacture stands second to none.”—From the Morwng 
Herald, Nov. 3.—*The high standing of Mr. Benson as 
London manufacturer must secure for him a amount 
of public patronage ”"—From the Globe, Nov.3.— All that 
can be desired, in finish, taste, and design.” 
GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jeweled, 
accurate time- -keepers, 31. 15s., 42, 15s., 52. to 15). lis 
each. Gold Lever Watches, jewelled, and highly-finishel 
movements, 61. 68., 87. 98., 102. 108., 120. 128., 142. Tas, 16) 18, 
to 40 cuineas. 
SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewellet 
&e., exact time-keepers, 20. 2s., 20. 158., 3L. 158.,t0 52. 5s. each. 
Silver Lever Watches, highly finished, jewelled 
31. 10s. 42. 10s., 52. 10s., 72. 108., 82. 10s., 102. 108., to20 

‘A ‘wo Years’ Warranty given with every Wateh 
sent, carriage paid, to Seotland, ie oe Wales, ore 
of the kingdom, upon receipt of Post-office 
onde, mace payable to J. W. BENSON, 33 and 34 Landes 
hill, Loudon. 
Merchants, Shipperd, and and Watch Clubs supplied. Ol 

xch 


Watches taken in 





iis! 


al 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEND 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen te 
the most effective invention in the curative Din it 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (80 hurtfu 
effects) is hereavoided,a soft Bandage being worn by te 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied po 
Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with 9o mucha © 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, <= i 
during sleep. A descriptive circular ma, 
Truss whieh cannot fail to fit) forwarded b post.oat 


ee 


being sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 
eadilly, London. 
Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., 
Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. —Postage 16% 
Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 
Post-otfice Orders to be made payable to JO 
Post-office, Piccadilly ie, 


J LASTIC STOCKINGS, Sr -CA 
sr VARICOSE V an 
NUSS ‘and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 


aud 318.60- 





G. F. Watts, 17, Straud; Prout, 229, Strand; Hannay, 63, 
Oxford-street ; Sanger, 160, Oxford-street, natens H. 
Ingham, Market-street, Manchester; 


5 and Powell, 15, West- 





without obtain the least —_ from ‘Aurist 
in BE to communicate to —- e par- 
ticulars for the cure soe same. A book sent to any part 
of the world on on. Feslpt of sir ony Author will 
SAMUEL © the residence bof Sur. 
cooun, Hanae TOM, Momo’ of she Baya Cl . 
place, a where thousands of letters 
may be seen from persons 


moreland-street, Dublin. 


They are porous, light in texture and ine 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 


Price from 7s. 6d. to Lés. eac 
' JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, ach Postal i Looiee 


a 








circumference of the body, two inches below the 8, Be ¢ 


HN WHISS, 
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a E FRONS.— 
5, STOVES ee a Sutin oe 


¥ 


Serere Fw! SAgkeseT i 


will be made at 31st December, 1858, of Profits on the Life 
Policies on the participating seale taken out before the close 
of the present year, 1857, in the:— 







" 1 
GENERAL IRON- 
Ope approached elsewhere, either GLOBE INSURANCE, TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA: 
beauty or exquisiteness 0 CORNHILL & CHARING-CROSS, LONDON. Being an Account of om . 
ght stoves, Ste zed ornaments and g ccor Experieuess Poot 
14s. to ‘oh ‘ia: dito, with ormolu EsraBuisnep 1803. Rajpootana, during the Hot from 1850 to 1854. 









sets of bars, 5l. Ss. to 22/.; Bronzed 


By WILLIAM RICE, Lieut. 25th Rules NL, 
ve ath Oe Sendarde, 7 7s. to 52. 12s. ; Steel Fen- and {ate Captain 2u s 


Capital ONE MILLION, All All paid-up and invested. 












ditto, with -_ orinolu orname nts, Fowler NEWSAM, Req.—Chairman. Imperial 8vo, with Twelve Plates etna 
Fire Irovs, from aes posto abt John Edward JOHNSON, Bsq.— Deputy. -Chairman. 2 Just . 
L q » with Carr . »,— Treasurer. 
Ox and aloe eorge sa RIVERST OO NX. 
TREADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. —|_ FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVER- By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 
MS. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- SIONARY business WiLLLAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. % vols. post 8vo. (Now ready 
exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY ree 3 
* Hic Bedstead The stock of BRITISH i 
ahs sargent, newest, ad Most varied ever | FINITE OBJECTS MOST 'TO BE DESIRED RULE IN INDIA: 
io the public, and marked sh ar lees pooporsiogee | IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are, A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
inthisconny his establishment the fe rfect Bee urity and ee fos Doth tally Peeled tn to By HARRIET MARTINEAV. 
ee asked is | the Contributions pai 2ey are both fully attained in the 
most csc A2S: Gd. to £12 @8.each, | SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIPS ASSURANCE SOCIETY, In one volume, price 28. 6d cloth. 
Baths, frou... 78. 6d. to = 158. €8 ath. | which is now r Twenty: -six pane standings, ene pasgeeses ry (Nearly ready. 
fro encasd 6s. Od. to 6 6s. each. | Accumulate unds, arising from the contributions of Mem- 
te at the same rate.) bers only, amounting to upwards of One Million Sterling, SECOND EDITION OF 
5s. per gallon. | and hasan Annual Revenue of upwards of 176,0001. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, 
‘i 2 ) NOIPLE being adopted, the entire 
Y WARRAN TE D. —'The most varied | The MUTUAL PRL _adop A MONAMEDAN Gustemtan. 
Gar of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, all | surpluses a ‘ Profits, thy ascertained ‘Triennially, are allo- 
assort E at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at | cated ina dition to the sums Assured, and they present a Edited E. B. BASTWICK, Esq, 
varanted, is on Amati only because of the largeness flattering prospect to the Members. For example: the sum ‘ost Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


now payable on a Policy for 1000/., effected in 1831, is 15900. “We have read. this. book with wonder.and 
Bansal sh ivory-handledtable-knives, with high 5s. 8d., being a return of Seventy-one per Cent. on ‘the pre- 2 “y and delight. Lut- 

pun) oa dozen ; desserts to match, Os. Gils if to miums paid on middle-aged lives, and Policies effected in fullah’s story will aid, in its gree, eee under- 
6d. pe’ 


n extra; carv ers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger later years are similarly increased. standing of the Indian wee 
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: 4 E h t state of 
r dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s “Everyone who is int in 

the from ce Nae aie to 50s. ; white bone table- Subves. The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will | matters in India should read Luttullaire own account of 
ity dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; | take place on Ist MARCH, 1859. himself and his people, as well as their peculiar and general 
ow table-knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6s. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. feeling towards the Feringees.”— 
| 9s, 6d.; black wood-handle dtable-knives and forks, ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. “ Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations 

en table steels from 1s.each. The largest stock WM. FINLAY, Secretary. of the oriental novel, and. you will not get the flavour of 
ed, Eelesence ce of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases London Office, 26, Poultry, E.C Eastern life and thought, or the zest of — romance, 80 per- 
= aud of the new plated fish-carvers. ARCHD. T. KIDCHIE, Agent. fectly as in Lutfullah’s book. org urday Review. 
ne LLIAM Ss. BU RTON’S G EN E R AL Western London Office, 
nit FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE GA, James’s-street, Westbourne-terrace, W. ESM *o N OD. 
4 may be had gratis, cogent Merwe Pd ge gb. mae CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq 

or J « = a 4 Ser ss 
of q Piate, Nickel Silver and Britannia ~ tal goods, SPECIAI NOTIC E. eee Pee oni Pacien: A New a ae Vanity Bair,” &c. 
We Stoves, oe Marble Mantelpieces, Kitchen Ranges, : price 
rd- rms and Kettles, Clocks, ‘Table C utlery, T'yHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE London: SmirH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
ne Sethe aod ap Toilet Ware, ens: Iron and Brass Bedstea ads, COMPANY. Established 1825. Constituted by spe- : , 
nad Bed Hangings, &c. with Lists of Prices, and | gia) Acts of Parliament.—The Directors request attention to Immediately will be published, 
rR ibesizteen lars Sow Rooms, = i Gatarinatest: the close of the noon Se the pessend peat, on ~~ No- T H oO R N D A L E . 
and 3, New - ; % . - | vember next, with reference to the advantage of effectin 
LL, seca Landon-—ESTA BLISHED 1820. assurances before that date. n . oR, 
fac ich egal — The Sixth Division of Profits will be in 1860, and the fund 
ie NCH MODERATOR LAMPS.— The | to be divided will be derived trom the profits which may THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 
newest ms of the present season.—Deane, Dray, | /ave arisen between 1855 and 1560 BY 
hich mative and choice assortmen Those persons who effect assurances before 15th Novem- 
in ete am Bronze fos. ong "Chien — ber, 1857, will participate in the division of 1860, securing Auth t“ Aue age SMITH, ts 
De- iin Gee eee dere, | four years’ bonus, while they will be entitled to the division er Ss martin ~ Drama ;” A Diseourse on 
< to 71. Ts. M begrerit with prices free per post. Pure 
lied, Colza Oil for iS daotibeve Lampe at the erent te ae price, | in 1865 to rank for nine years; in 1870 for fourteen years ; ics,” de, 
4 delivered in London or the suburbs periodically, or on | #4 . ou, their claim “inereasing at cach quinquennial n rs ~ eae — 5 
; of letter order. Deane, Dray, aud Co. (opening to perio oi : : 2 oil within coil.”"—WorpswortH, 
se | Betooument London-brdge. Established a.b-isue” | the mele od moor vat mos searanoe isttation In erown octavo, price 1. 
. ectors cc > 5 se -] p . 
pinned AFAPPIN’S SHII LING RAZOR. sok holds out greater advantages than the Standard to persons | WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lendon. 
~ - ated Salk ther the. Bak 80 pa who, looking g forward to long life, effect assurances for the | ——— DKIEL’ 
here, warra' a, vy the akers, penelit of their families. y I inde :, 

e IL- ‘s Cutlery Works, Shettield, and 67, King The Company’s large accumulated funds are invested in "ee a oe os 
=  earny wd meat, Cite London, where the largest stock o! | the security of land and Government Securities. Its income ‘ ce 6d._ Contents: in ina, the 


| 
is pwerld: ie. kept. conside rably exceeds a quarter of a million sterling, and Reform Bill, tc. The great port Hitereaiant a rey 
























































ote during the last TEN YEARS ALONE 8390 policies have been oe te ~ oe er" 
| > > 7 | issued by the Company, covering assurances exceeding i 
108 st M APPIN’S SU} ERIOR TABLE-KNIVES renee four and a half millions sterling. eng London: PIPER, SrEPHENsoN, and SPENCE; and all 
pet panini bes their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- booksellers. 
ts gel 6 wer ged a are all of the very | Gov nn the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and| — 
ity, being their own Sheffield manufact ( 
. cet setae em DEP ia -GOVERNOR.—The Right Honourable the Earl of Ae haf 2 3 HE PREE- 
ome APPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRA- Det ot a and A. COLLINS. Contain a Sketch of the Life 
e, Oct. YELLING BAGS, sent direct from their Manufactory, | The Rist mcm “ Ee ist ABERDEE r Philosophy of Foiney 
ain” ey! Works, Sheffield, to their London Esta- the Right Sencuss . 26 octet N. Shelley, rVotair, Anthony Go Hing, & A. n Paina, Shaves 
ing William-street, City, where the largest ORDINARY DIRECTORS. ury, Mirabau ae Hobbes, 
sof his stock in the world may ku. JOHN GI niverrs Zara, ‘ me, Rustin Peters. Tindal, Zeno, Het ipicurus. = right a 
orweng r ALEXA? tR GLL » Ksq., 3, Billiter-court. oland, , | Bark Burnet. 
hak APPIN’S PLATE eaten Tl JOHN SCOTT, Esq., 4, Hyde Park-street. New sade. PY ee: we Shillings pre yy 
meu ATED DESSERT KNIVES | Sir ANTHONY OLIPHANT, C.B. cloth lettered. ‘Aso to be bad in Feng seanern erin fae 
A thst oS Dr nl - — of at and eighteen pairs, | FRANCIS E = ae aes Esq. > Crosby caneee, Parts, One Shilling each. 
elegant designs and first-class quality. JOHN H. OWES sq., 64, Broad-street 
te, ee . . JOHN LINDSAY, Esq., 7, ‘Portman- -square. waeananntl Mosreace ont Cou Ma, Rachetvats 
ed, ‘a 
15l. Lie. APPIN’S ELECTRO- SIL VER PLATE. WILL. THOS. THOM! SON, Manager. y 
inished Messrs. MAPPIN’S celebrated Manufactures in Elec- H. JONES WILLIARS, Bes. Seo. ~ dens SUT BALE AD BANKING 
61. 188, comprising Tea and Coffee Services, Side Dishes, MOtiebureh, King Williem-strest, Citz. - oh 
U ms, and Forks, and all article Nl ——- - 1 Incorporated t Royal arter, 
welled Bade in Silver, can now be obtained from t he ir London | Dublin, 65, Upper Sackville-street. LETTERS of CREDIT and 1 are jernted at. 
3. each, 4 ug King + -street, City, where the largest ledentan. in most towns of importance throughout the upon the sade at Re ig 7 ~ 4 
ements, may be seen. Catalog rue, with prices, free pprov 8 on Soul us’ ralia’ negetlalen'« and sen 
on - , 
ufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, | for collection. 
ch ; ‘ £1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. Every description of Banki siness is conpuatet di- 
ny ———— A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK | rect with Victoria and New ith Wales, and also with 
oi 100, 000 CUSTOMERS WANTED.— IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY ws Le Australien; Colonies, throught Company's 
‘9 SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATION- ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, seepnly atthe Offices, No. Broad London, 
od. Obi Bi we pr Sanaa BS to be obtained. Cream- may be secured by ap poms -eeemnaen of £3 fora ne . cesetia ete oie PURDY Manone 
,o ream Jlack-bordered note, 4s.; = ondon, ober, 
—— ey Paver. Straw paper, 2s. 6d. per ream; cream-laid R AILWAY PASSEN VGERS ASSURANCE | 
738 euvelopes, rea nes, _ _ 100, or de. a 3000; cums reiz _ | — P: Agee. dihiead tes| le RATE OF INTEREST.—The 
8 cK-bordered envelopes, 6d. | Smalleramounts may besecured by proportionate payments, 
wD kee SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (Sixty | NO CHARGE POR STAMP DUTY. Bent ot eee’ eee Oe ee 
ven to » all priced and a numbered) sent post freeon| RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONB be a | Disco’ the of EPOSIT 
pment of of four stamps. All orders over 20s. sent ( I + rs ; on insure AND DIS 0U NT "BANK are to give SEVEN 
1 in its r nt CARRIAGE | against by the Journey or by the Year at all the principal cent on ail sums from: 20I. ar until further 
ithe samy ng gh nad — Cc prepa ig BN Railway ye also Forms of jae and Pro-) notice ’ 
orm, » als, &¢.— S - | spectuses may be had—and of the Provincia nts—and " Chairm BARL DEVON. 
a ‘ don, Ry aacturing Stationers, 104, London- wall, Lon. | at the Hoad Office, London. eee Ane an—The oF ° 
be wort N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown bythe| 6, Cannon-street West, B.C. G. H. LAW, Manager. 
cand tht UPTUR 3 - |} sum paid as Compensation for Accidents 422,722 October 12, 1857, 
on R -f EFFECTUALLY CURED any 2 ~~ Assurance Company. Empowered by ROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTU LIFE 
the hi, — RE WITHO: TRUSS.— Dr. BARKER’S celebrated | SPecial Act of Par —_ P AL 
928 Pie ld Prerctccted by three patents, of England, | WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. em <0 —?; ee 
FD opracti a na; aud from its great success in private | Ollice, 3, Old Broad-street, BE. C. 
318. 60- medium ris made known as a public duty through the | — a <a 
i Tupture, in eine ’®: 1 every case of single or double YANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall-Mall, East, ! thos. oo, [eee 
0 15- G py of any age, however bad or long| LD London. Established A.D. 1844 Parties desirous of Thomson a gs ¥Esq., a x de Me Rothsentia, 
‘i an, days, oa, applicable, effecting a cure in a few | INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Pian| M.P. 
yall who have beer ences and will be hailed as a boon | of this [ustitution, by which a high rate of interest may be Treasurer of the the a sion Abel Smith, Es. 
to any part. of the rtured with trusses. Sent post free | obtained with perfect security. Pund... ...... .. --.495,000 
PS, key CHa rg 6d. world, with instructions for use, on| The Interest is payable in January and July, eittier atthe — BRGRIND. « ven00ce08seres 
WEAR: BARKER, vy pect-oflice order, or stamps, by | Head Otfice in London, or at the various Branches through-| Mutual Life Assurance for all classes.of? a. 
INS, & Londou.—Any tn’ » 10, Brook-street, Holborn, | out the Country, Clerks are invited to examine the advantages of the Bee 
, soda Frecpededt — ent of this triple patent will be PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. | nevoleut F connexion above. 
High restrained by injunction of the | Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on WILLIAM THOMAS LINFORD, Secretary. 
‘d. application. 15, Moorgate-street, October 1, 1857. 
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TS EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVI., 
“was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
I. Spepprxe’s Eprrion or Tue Works oF Bacon. 
Il. Naprer. 
If. Tae Meprrerrayean Sea. 
* TV. Hewet Marrry’s History or France. 
Vy. Lanpep Creoir. 
VL. Lrves or Tne Cuter Justices. 
VI. Men, Sueer, anv Deer. 
VIIL Harrorp’s Lire or Micwart ANGELO. 

IX. Inpra. 

London: Loye@man and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLack. 
HE ASYLUM JOURNAL OF MENTAL 

SCIENCE. Published by authority of the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officers of Asylums and Hospitals for the 
Insane. Editor, Dr. BUCKNILL; Hon. Sec., Dr. ROBERT- 
SON. No. 23, price 2s. 6d., contains :—- 

I. Report or THE ANNUAL MEETING oF THE Asso- 
CIATION OF MepicaAt Orricers or AsYLUMS. 
IL. Ow Forcep ALimentation, By Dr. HARRINGTON 
TuxKe. 
Ill. Tae Parnorocy or Insantry, BY Dr. BUCKNILL. 
IV. Tae Use or Orrum 1 Insanity, By Dr. Noste. 
V. Tue Ineivence or CrvitizaTion uPoN MENTAL 
Disease, By Dr. DanieL TuKB. 
VI. Tae Uncteanty Hasits or THE Insane, BY Dr. 
Hvuxtey. 
VU. Jospsrne is THe CoMMISSIONERSHIPS OF Lvu- 





NACY. 
VIII. Miss Drx’s Report on THE INSANE OF THE 
Unrrep Srates. 
London: Lone@man and Co. 


7 QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIV., 
is published THIs Day. 
CONTENTS: 





I. CORNWALL. 
IL. TOM BROWN AT RUGBY—-DR. ARNOLD. 
Tl. COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA — SUEZ AND 
EUPHRATES ROUTE. 
IV. VENETIAN EMBASSY TO JAMES I. 
Y. LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE. 
VI. THE PARISH PRIEST. 
VII. GEORGE STEPHENSON AND RAILWAY LOCOMOTION. 
VIII. THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On 31st October, price 6s., 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. LIV. 


CONTENTS: 
IL. Str A. Avison’s Hisroriss. 
Il. Genesis AND SCIENCE. 
Ill. Narcissus Lurrre.y’s Diary—Prior. 
IV. Tae Scorrish Merarnysicians, BROWN AND 
HAMILTON. 
V. SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE STATES. 
VI. Memorrs or Jonn DALTON. 
VIL. Berancer—Po.itictan AND Port. 
VILL. TrRAvets rm ARABIA AND PALESTINE, FARLY AND 
RECENT. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; London: HamMILTon, 
Apams, and Co.; Dublin: M'GLAsSHAN and GILL. 
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Price 3is. 6d., cloth, 


ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations 
pe f Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, 
Hunt, ti, and Horsley. 


Epwarp Moxoy, Dovor-street. 








Price 9s., cloth, ie -4 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh edition. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 





Price 5s., cloth, 
TPES SZPON'S PRINCESS. 
edition. 
EpWwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Seventh 





Price 5s., cloth, 
(hy celal at MAUD, and. other Poems. 
Second edition. 
EpWARD Moxon, Dover-street. 


agteetts Price és., cloth, 
N MEMORIAM. Seventh 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


edition. 


In six vols., price 30s., cloth, 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A new edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of 

the Poems. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover-street. 


pati Bai one vali price 20s., cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A new edition. 
EpWwarpD Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 6s., cloth, 


HE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH ; with Preface and Notes by WIL- 

LIAM JOHNSTON. 
EpwarpD Moxoy, Dover-street. 





In two volumes, priee 12s., cloth, ny 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL and DRA- 


MATIC WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA 
COLERIDGE. 


EDWARD Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 16s., cloth, oP art 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from designs by Turner. 
EpwarpD Moxon, Dover-street. 


reas : Price 9s., cloth, 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. IIlus- 
trated by 37 Woodcuts, from designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 








Price 16s., cloth, 
| OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from desigus by Turner and Stothard. 
EpwarpD Moxon, Dover-street. 





IAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR,” 
= “THE NEWCOMES,” &c. 
First of November will be published, price One 
On iting, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the 
Author, No. I. of 
HE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. THACKE- 
RAY. To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly 
Shilling Parts. 
London: Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


HE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE AP- 
PRENTICES in HovsEHoLp Worps. Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. Commencing in No. 393, published 
on Wednesday, September 30, and continued through the 
Four following Numbers. 
HovsEHoLp Worps OrFicg, Wellington-street North. 


Pwo vols. in cloth, price 21s. Now Ready. 
pg eS ee 
TO T 
TEN HOURS’ BLL IN 1847. By ALFRED. 
London: SrmPxKIN, MaRsHALL, and Co. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 9s. cloth, ‘Ne 6G 

HE SOLAR SYSTEM AS IT ee ~s D 

NOT AS IT IS REPRESENTED: wherein is shown, 

for the first time, motion of the Sun thi h 

Space atthe rate of 10,000 Miles por Hour. By RJ. MOR- 

ISON, Lieut. R.N. 

“If the Sun move, the System moves with it, in the man- 
ner in which Mr. Morrison describes.”—Athen@um. 
London: Pregr, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE. 


This day, price 3s., 

WN the CAUSES —_. CS UEMCES of 
Princigies a Beitieal = Applied to the Gold Sup- 
plies. 

> should li sober toil. All 
Pas. 2 rays law of nn existence lead 
to ruin.”—Barnes. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, pp. 230, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


FRELIcIovs DUTY. ey the Author of “An 
Essay on Intuitive Morals.” 

















essay.” — 


reasoned Leader. 
“We can recommend this volume to our readers as dis- 


of and considerable el 
aa = 
London: Jomn CHapMay, 8, King-William-street, Strand. 


by ALFRED EDMUND GaLLowaY, at “ Tho Leader” Oilice, No. 352, Strand, in the County of Middlesex —October 17, 1887. | 








Price 16s., cloth, 
OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarpb Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 9s., cloth, 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
trated by numerous Woodcuts. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover-street. 


In 2 vols., price 12s., cloth, 
OOD’S POEMS, and Poems of Wit and 
Humour. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover-street. 





Tilus- 


In3 vols, pride 15s., cloth, 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
EpwarD Moxon, Dover-street. 








Price 5s., cloth, 
EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. With a 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 
Epwakp Moxon, Dover: street. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol 173, price 2s., now ready, 
OMe the JESTER. By ALEXANDER 
DU MAS. 

Also, by the same Author, in this Series, 


CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL. 1s. 6d. 

CARDINAL MAZARIN;; or Twenty Years After. 2s. 
MONTE CHRISTO. 2 vols, 3s.; 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MEMOIRS of a PHYSICIAN. 2 vols., 3s.; 1 vol. cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
QUEEN’S NECKLACE. Sequel to ditto. 1s. 6d. 
Complete Lists of the “ Parlour Library” gratis and post 





“London : Tomas Hopason, 13, Paternoster-row. 








PARLOUR LIBRARY. Price 2s. 

]**s of the REGENCY. By Mrs. TROL- 
LOPE. 

Also, just published in this Series, 


ETHEL CHURCHILL. By Miss Landon. 1s. 6d. 
HISTORY ofa FLIRT. Written by Herself. 2s. 


London : Tuomas HonGson, 13, Paternoster-row. 












MR. BENTLEY'S. POPULAR 
Now ready in crown 8v0, Two Shillings 

THLLJON WARBURTON 9, yOANADAS 
dant ARBURTON, R.A, MP, Author aon 


Loudon: Ricwarp BENTLEY, New ‘ 


MR. BENTLEY'S POP “e 
. ULAR NEW . 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, in pe 8vo0, Two 
As PEN COURT. By SHIRLEY BR 
£. Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers” 
London: Richarp BENTLEY, New B 





“uy 


Tmmediately, in 3 vols. post 80, 
HE RULING PASSION, A Novel, 


London; Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Bi 








MR. BENTLEY'S POP NEW Serre” SERIES, 
Immediately, in aiy~ 5 8 


QUR ANTIPODES. a 
noe in the Australasian Colonies, By GENER 4 


London: Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street 


——- 2 o% 
NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OP oaag™ 
INITIALS.” Oe OF “THR Ue 

Second Edition. Now ready, in Three Vols. 

I _ 






wat 





U 
By the Author of “The Initials.” 8! ; 


“ Whether viewed with reference to skilful 
of character, the dramatic compliealiony of incidents, 
vigour and elegance of the dialogue, ‘ 
novel. Witty, sententious, graphic, 
of life and manners, it is positive’ 
modern stories, and may be read 
from cover to cover.”—Morning Post. 


London: Ricard BeNTugy, New Barlington-street 










—t—— > Sleisee,: | Sehr 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE PRopApr 
Now ready, in post 8vo, with Maps, 10s. ¢d, _ = 


INAT, the HEDJAZ and SOUDAN: Wan. 
derings around the Birthplace of the Prophet a 
cores Oe Pen Desert, wish Pictures of Arab Lint ! 
y JAMES HA ON, Auth “ Wanderings 
Northern Africa.”” — a 9 
“A work of great importance ; a valuable contribution ; 
the history ool eotaticier of a region associated with ° 
earliest studies, and for the classical scholar invested 
, oy Greek historian with never-fading proves eon : 
ard. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary 
Majesty. bord 








; — ae 
Just ready, to be completed in Bight Volumes, : 
each, with fine Portraits, —— 
[RE FIFTH VOLUME OF HORMGE | 
YALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPOND 
by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. NDENGE A 
London: RicwaeD BEyTLEy, Publisher in Ordinarytohe — 
Majesty. in ( 
— Se... 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRBOTED. 
On Tuesday, December 1, will be published, in 
price 6s. cloth, Va. Lof wary 


ORD MACAULAY’S' HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. from the Accession of James Lo ..| 
and 

comprised 





Edition (of Vols, I. to IV. of the 8vo. Edition), 
corrected. To be continued monthly, and to 
in 7 vols. post 8vo, price 6s. each. 
London: LonéMAN, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ow. © 
Octavo, with Maps, Vols. I. and If. 288. Voll, im, 
\HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN ; 
RICA, and its Relation to the History (or : 
to the Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR H 
London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 


MR. FREDERICK TENNYSON’S POBMS. 














Foolscap Octavo, 6s. ~ i 
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